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BAGGAGE FEES Pon a e checked from departure to destination, once free, have been 
paooaoa 7 by or Luseage Commerce Commission for some 123 railroads, chiefly east of the 
Mississippi except for New England, withnew tariffs set at 25 cents for each piece of 
hand | deficit: 50 cents for eachtrunk. ICC believes fees will help diminish present rail- 
road d its while avoiding passenger fare increase. 


-RECORD-BOOK CONSCIOUS. TWA officially apened first regularly eehoduled non-stop trans=— 
- scontinental flights witha Los-Angeles-New York jump Oct. 19, but halts at Chicago on re- 
turn run. First two-way ehogs He pevreey fromL.A. to N.Y. begins Nov. 29 by American 
Airlines. 


MARDI GRAS CRUISE from Cincinnati to New Orleans will be made Feb. 20 by Delta Queen, used 
as hotel inCrescent City, for roundtrip rate starting at $325 for 22-day trip. Meanwhile, 
American Express is organizing a Rose Bowl Special which ingludes traintrip, seats for 
parade and game, New Year's Eve supper-dance, other extras, in $398 rate from Chicago, 
leaving Dec. 26, returning ae Ge 


BACHELOR OUTING operated by Geena Tours: N.Y, Leaves tor =o Time in Austria 
Feb. 4, plans diverse entertainments ‘such as attendance at Artist's Ball, with $795 fee 
including everything on oe trip by Swissair. 


ARRIVING, DEPARTING plane Seen in New York will use new East Side Airlines Terminal, 
on First Ave. between 57th and 38th St., after Dec. 1. Airlines Building opposite Grand 
Central will remain inuse Ce ticket orifices. 


BANNER TOURS, famed ences miadece trips to the U.S. West, will be adapted to Europe 
for 1954, with7 countries meee onmonth-plus trip at beginning rate of $1,220 including 
transatlantic eCee ie. ; 


WINTER CRUISE LIST includes Caronia sailing Tes 23 on 99-day cruise to Japan and South 
Pacific;aFeb. 4 departure of Indepen endence for 65-day odyssey to Mediterranean, Egypt, 
India; ; Kungsholm cruise leaving Feb. 6 for 55-days around South Ameri ca, and Feb. 10 sail- 
ing of ‘Oslof jord on Cea, meander of Mediterranean and borderlands. 


PLANE TALK: Venezuelan Airline plans service between Caracas and Rome soon, jet runs be= 
tween Buenos Aires and New York on delivery of two Comets in 1955... . Cleveland got 
coast-to-coast DC-6 air tourist flight service to East and West with opening of runs by 
United AirLines.... Tourist fares across Pacific Ocean between U.S. and key Orient 
points went into effect Nov. 8, bringing tariff, for example, to $450 as against $650 

for one-way winging fromWest Coast to Tokyo. . . . Delta-C&S opened non-stop service be- 
tween Chicago and New Orleans. ... Philippine Air Lines discontinued service to TelAviv 
but commenced stops at Beirut, Lebanon, on Manila-to-London leap... . National Airlines 
will begin helicopter service from Miami Beach to Miami-Hollywood-Delray-Boca Raton 
region at end of December or early January. 


FREIGHTER SERVICE by Stantrd Fruit again includes Charleston, S.C., stopon mails Y.- 
Panama sailings, plus direct ‘sail to Honduras from N.Y. with a jungle trip at™LaCeiba in- 
cluied in cruise as ee oe i . 
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De ma ade from New vor Central's Twentieth Century Limited 
ny phone inU.S.... Missouri-Pacific has begun operation 
1 St. Louis and Brownsville, Texas. 
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Carnival time in Cuba typifies the frolicsome fun 
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found throughout the West Indies during this 
exciting, pageant-filled period preceding Ash 
Wednesday. 

Photo: Courtesy Pan American World Airways. 
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The Publisher 


More American Festivals 


FE REQUENTLY, travelers return from 
abroad filled with enthusiasm for 
the varied customs which foreign 
lands preserve through festivals, fetes 
and special events. And almost as 
frequently, these travelers bemoan the 
fact that America has no “rich tra- 
ditions,” that the U. S. lacks the 
annual folk dances and festivities of 
other nations. 

That the U. S. has a wealth of local 
events of high interest is, of course, 
frequently overlooked. Even more 
overlooked, as a rule, is the prospect 
of reviving once-popular pastimes. 

In New Hope, Pa., the Delaware 
Valley Protective Association, an or- 
ganization of 2,000 members, is pres- 
ently campaigning for revival of 
barge parties which at one time filled 
the Delaware Canal with gay activity 
on brightly painted craft. As water 
once more flows through the historic 
course, the barge parties which were 
ended in 1936 can again become a 
delightful diversion. The campaign 
for restoration of the flotilla fetes is 
spark-plugged by Dr. W. Wilson 
McNeary of Lumberville, Pa., and 
TRAVEL wishes him and his cohorts 
every success. Only public apathy 
blocks continuation of events which 
underscore American ideals and tra- 
ditions. Americans, with their rich 
heritage, can find cause for jubilance 
through many symbolic pageants and 
festivals. 

TRAVEL challenges the imaginative 
to revive more American customs 
in which the public can participate. 
Overcoming such apathy will stimu- 
late new community spirit—and bring 
in new neighbors, happy to travel 
many miles for enjoyment of another 
American festival. 
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TRAVELS 
Amateur Photo 
Contest Winners 


for Decem ber 


CONTEST RULES AND AWARDS 


- For the best photograph submitted by an amateur 
each month, Travet will pay $25.00, awarding a 
second prize of $15.00 and a third prize of $10.00. 


Contestants may use any type camera and film but 
should send only black and white prints. Although 
any size will be acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger 
are greatly preferred. Do not send negatives. 


When submitting photos, your name, address, spe- 
cific locale of picture, and pertinent information re- 
garding camera and film used, with speed, lens open- 
ing and filter, if any, MUST be on the back of the 
photograph. 


Although all possible care will be taken in the 
handling of photographs, Travet cannot be responsible 
for their return or condition. The right to future 
publication of prize-winning pictures without addi- 
tional payment is retained by TRAVEL. 


Address photographs to Amateur Photo Contest, 
Trave., 45 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. 


; No picture will be returned unless a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope of sufficient size to accommodate 
the entry is enclosed. Photographs unaccompanied 
by postage and envelope will be destroyed after 30 
days. 


Entries reaching this office after the judging of the 
current contest will be held for the following month. 


Sea Wall 


ote ist Walkway at La Jolla, Calif., with La Valencia Hotel in background, was phato= 
graphed at moment of water crashing against it by Ralph R. Viggers of Richmond 
Beach, Calif., with an Auto Rolleiflex, 1/50 sec., f:11, yellow fiiter, Plus X film. 


Sea Gulls 


Birds in St. Petersburg, Fla., trustingly taking food 
from hands were photographed by Mrs. L. E. Evans, 
Lubbock, Tex., with a Kodak Duraflex, using Veri- 
chrome film at F:8. 


€eer ~ 


Mystery Valley 


gecon Remote section in Navajo Indian reservation near Arizona- 
Utah border was visited by Thase Daniel, El Dorado, Ark., who 


used a 4x5 Speed Graphic at 1/50 sec., £:16, plus a K-2 filter 
and Super XX film for this Arizona scene. 
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When you give LOOK, you give 
a gift that is recommended for 
young and old alike. For LOOK 
covers all topics of American in- 
terest . . . topics such as world 
affairs, health and medicine, vaca- 
tions, television, the Washington 
scene, fashion and beauty, sports. 
diet, personalities, and many more. 

All you have to do is fill out the 
certificate at the right and mail it 
now. Unless you specify otherwise, 
your gifts will start with LOOK’S 
annual travel issue, which will be 
received just before Christmas- 
(Each gift will be announced by a 
richly handsome card inscribed with 
your name.) 

So do your Christmas shopping 
this easy, thrifty way. And while 
you're at it, order LOOK for your- 
self, too... for here, surely, is your 
greatest magazine buy! 


EACH EXTRA YEARLY 


ONE YEAR (26 issues) OF LOOK 


ONLY... Po DO 


GIFT 


ONLY sss PDO 


After December 31, each one-year giff will be $3.50 


LOOK, America’s Family Magazine, 110 Tenth Street, 
Des Moines 4, Iowa 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send a one-year gift of LOOK (26 issues) to: 


NAME 
Street 
Civ 

Gift card to read: From 


Zone State 


NAME 
Street 
City 


Zone State 


Gift card to read: From 


[_] Remittance enclosed [_] Please bill me 


MY NAME 
Street 
City 


Zone State 


{9 CHECK HERE if you want your own subscription entered. 
Added postage per year: Canada & Pan America, $1.00; other foreign, $3.50 


ory 
| nd 


Trae. 0° ‘e 


please list additional gifts on a separate sheet... 


and send your order to LOOK now, while this offer is still in effect! 


NPEAK Up! 


By Max Sherover 


SAY IT IN 


NORWE GIAN 


Ba COS Nae it 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Pardon me, sir (madame). 
. What is the shortest way to... ? 
. I want to goto... 


. What time does the train (bus) 


leave? 


. What time shall we arrive at 


ane 


. I would like to have... 


7. How much does this cost? 


13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 


. It is more than I wish to spend. 


Can you show me _ something 
else? 


. I want two tickets for tonight’s 


show. 


. Waiter, will you please bring us 


some... 


. Bring us the check. 
. Good 


night. 
Good-bye. 


Good morning. 


Thank you very much. It was a 
pleasure to make your acquaint- 
ance. I hope we shall meet again. 


Will you please write down your 
phone number? 


One, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten; 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 30, 
40, 50, 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, 500, 
1000. 


Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day. 


. January, February, March, April, 


May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, De- 
cember. 


& wo NH 


TRANSLATION 


. Unskyld 
. Hvad er korteste vei til 
. Jeg onsker aa gaa til 


. Naar gaar toget (bussen) 
. Naar kommer vi til 


. Jeg onsker 


7. Hvor meget koster denne (dette) ' 


8. Det koster mer enn jeg onsker aa 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


i. 


bruke, kan De vise meg noe an- 
net. 


. Jeg onsker to biletter til fores- 


tillingen iaften 


. Kelner, vaer saa vennlig aa gi 


Oss 


. Maa vi faa regningen 


. God natt, God morn, Adjé 


Mange takk, det var en glede aa 
gjore Deres bekjentskap. Jeg 
haaper vi treffes igjen 


Vaer saa vennlig aa skriv ned 
Deres telefon nummer 


En, to, tre, fire, fem, seks, sju, 
otte, ni, ti, elve, tolv, tretten, 
fjorten, femten, seksten, sjutten, 
atten, nitten, tjue, tretti, firti, 
femti, seksti, sjutti, otti, nitti, et 
hundre, fem hundre, ett tusen. 


Sondag, mandag, tirsdag, ons- 
dag, torsdag, fredag, lordag. 


Januar, februar, mars, april, mai, 
juni, juli, august, september, ok- 
tober, november, desember 


PRONUNCIATION 
Oonshyll 


. Vah ehr korteste vay till 
. Yay unsker aw gaw till | 


. Nor gawr tawget (boossen) 


Nor commer vee till 


6. Yay unsker 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


EG 


. Vor meget cawster denne (dette) 


. De cawster mare en yay unsker 


aw brooke, cahn dee veeseh may 
nooah annet 


. Yay unsker to bilettehr til fore- 


stillingen ee aften 


. Kelnehr, vahr saw venlee aw yee 


Oss 


. Maw vee faw rainingen 


. Goh nat, goh morn, adieu 


Mangeh tak, deh vahr en gledeh | 
aw yoreh dehres bekjentskap. 
Yay hawpher vee treffess eeyen 


Vehr saw venlee aw screev nehd 
dehres telefoon nummehr. 


Ehn, to, treh, feereh, fem, sex, 
shoo, otte, nee, tee, eleve, toll, 
tretten, fjorten, femten, saysten, 
shootten, ahtten, nitten, tjue, tret-_ 
tee, fertee, femtee, sextee, shoot- 
tee, ottee, nittee, et hundreh, fem 
hundreh, et toosen 


Sundagh, mandagh, teersdagh, 
ohnsdagh, tawrsdagh, frehdagh,, 
lurdagh 


Yanuar, februar, marsh, ahpril, 
my, yunee, yulee, augoost, sep- 
tember, oktober, november, de- 
sember : 
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(as IN THE West Indies has hit the big time, and 
every vacationist who heads for the sun-splashed 
islands this winter is going to be pleasantly aware of it. 
Catering to visitors is becoming every bit as important in 
the principal Caribees as selling sugar, tobacco, coffee, 
bananas and rum. Last year, in fact, two of the islands 
alone—Cuba and Jamaica—attracted a total of 280,860 
visitors, only 49,000 less than the 330,000 all of Europe 
expects this year. Puerto Rico played host to 97,725 
visitors during the 1951-52 fiscal year, and studies in- 
dicate that 58 per cent went to the U.S. island on plea- 
sure trips. More than 100,000 people paused in the 
Virgin Islands anywhere from a day to several weeks dur- 
ing the 1951-52 fiscal year and, although there is no way 
to determine the percentage of tourists, the islands’ tour- 
ist board takes the view that all visitors are tourists since 
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they patronize restaurants, cocktail lounges, nightclubs 
and stores. Haiti and the Dominican Republic, according 
to Pan American World Airways traffic statistics, also 
set records for drawing visitors. 

Tourists who knew the West Indies about six years ago 
are going to be bug-eyed at the changes. Where. once 
there were lovely—but utterly lonely—beaches and 
scenic mountains that you could only look at, you'll find 
hotels featuring air conditioned bars, swimming pools, 
roof-garden nightclubs, American menus and one-day 
laundry and valet service. Gone are the days when you 
sallied forth, found a cab driver and, after a bit of 
bargaining, set off to see the sights. Organized sightsee- 
ing not only abounds but is painless, both on the pocket- 
book and the constitution. 

The West Indies captured U. S. interest right after the 


U. S. soldiers by El Morro sentry towers salute the S.S. Maasdam as cruise ship sails past fortress on entry into San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
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war when American tourists were searching for likely 
places to spend a foreign vacation. Spurring the interest 
was the fact that swift air transport now linked the is- 
lands to the U. S. in less than a day, giving the two-week, 
budget-minded vacationist a break he merely dreamed 
about during the pre-war days. Each year since, the 
number of tourists has increased, and the islands have 
lost no time in making the most of the new travel trend. 

Those who like planned trips will find that leading 
travel agencies feature a wide variety of package tours. 
Those who prefer to be on their own will find one of the 
best travel “buys” in Pan American World Airways’ is- 
land-hopping tour from New York to Miami, or vice 
versa, which permits vacationists to visit Puerto Rico, the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Jamaica, and Cuba for 
$163.80 by first class travel. For those who want to trim 
expenses, the same tour costs only $137.80 with tourist- 
class service on the New York-San Juan leg. Stop-overs 
of any length desired are permitted on this tour. Tourists 
are also going to find that red tape has been eliminated 
by almost all these islands to permit U. S. citizens to visit 
them with few or no documents. 

No two of the islands are alike. Following their settle- 
ment during the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, the 
islands were fought over by European nations and some 
changed hands several times. As a result, some of the 
little countries are sturdily Spanish, some _ stolidly 
British and still others an intriguing blend of several 
nationalities and races. 

Hotel rates vary in the West Indies, but winter vaca- 
tionists can count on paying anywhere from $12.00 to 
$18.00 for a room, private bath and meals at the best 
hotels in Jamaica, Haiti and the Virgin Islands. That 
usually includes a view of the mountains and sea. Cuba, 
the Dominican Republic and Puerto Rico operate on the 
European plan and the minimums range from $5.00 to 
$11.00 a day. 

Two new hotels await tourists in Havana, the gay 
Cuban capital, this winter. In the fashionable Miramar 
section, a 50-room beach-club hotel, El Comodoro, offers 
accommodations for travelers who wish to enjoy sea or 
pool swimming, tennis and sailing between sightseeing 
around the historic city. The other hotel will be a new 
home for the long-established Hotel Vedado. A $600,000 
‘structure in the elite Vedado section, it will have 75 
rooms, a swimming pool, an air conditioned bar and sev- 
eral air conditioned rooms. Scheduled to open some time 
between December 15 and December 20, its winter rates 
have been set tentatively at $10.00 for singles and $15.00 
for doubles, without meals. 

Nowhere is the resort development in the Caribbean 
more striking than in Jamaica. Before the war the island’s 
north coast, excluding the long-established and popular 
international resort at Montego Bay, was little more than 
a scenic drive so far as visitors were concerned. Almost a 
dozen luxurious, self-contained resorts now are spaced 
along the coast, and no two are alike. New additions are 
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the Bay Roc Hotel with 20 bungalows at Montego Bay, 
now nearing completion, and the Round Hill Bluff Hotel, 
a few miles west of the resort, scheduled to be built soon. 
Completely redecorated and expanded to accommodate 
100 persons is the Titchfield Hotel at Port Antonio, a 
deep sea fishing center. 

Haiti, an exotic land of surprises, is going places as a 
resort. Last winter PAA traffic to the only French-speak- 
ing republic in the Western Hemisphere was 42 per cent 
ahead of the 1949-50 season. The international exposition 
held by Haiti during the 1949-50 winter season stimulated 
hotel building and focused attention on the island. The 
newest hotels include the Thorland International Club 
and the Riviera, facing the broad blue bay of Gonave. In 
Petionville, a mountain suburb not far from the center 
of Port-au-Prince, are Ibo Lele, El Rancho, St. Francis, 
Beau Site and Aux Orchidees hotels. The Ibo Lele, which 
opened in February, 1950, with only seventeen rooms, has 
expanded steadily and now five de luxe apartments are 
being added. 

Haiti’s next door neighbor—the Dominican Republic— 
has launched a new era in tourism. To help American 
tourists find out quickly what to see, where to eat, where 
to shop and how best to take in the country’s principal’ 
resorts, the new tourism director has set up an informa- 
tion desk at the Jaragua Hotel, the capital’s most de luxe. 
The facilities of this bureau are also available to guests 
of other hotels in the city. At the same time, the tourist 


Drinking cocoanut milk, picnickers relax on beach in tropic Trinidad. 
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Shopping for souvenirs is a prime pastime of visitors in West Indies. 


bureau is working with the managements of two new 
lavish resorts—one in the mountains and one at the sea- 
shore—to arrange tours which even time-pressed visitors 
may take without missing any of the Spanish colonial 
treasures that mark the capital, Ciudad Trujillo, as the 
oldest city in the Western Hemisphere. One of the re- 
sorts is Boca Chica, the country’s leading seaside spa. 
Here, at the Hamaca Hotel, tourists will find the last 
word in luxury as well as a variety of sports. There are 
skiffs for sailing, outboards for fishing and excellent 
spear fishing along nearby reefs. The other resort, La 
Montana, is up in the Cordillera Central. A 25-room hotel, 
it is set on a pine-clad mountain slope overlooking the 
fertile Vega Real (Royal Plain). Here you may enjoy 
cool, crisp weather that invites horseback riding and 
hikes through the fragrant pine woods. 

Highly elated by the sixteen and a half million dollars 
left in the till by it. 97,725 visitors, Puerto Rico is work- 
ing out a two-fold program to attract more tourists by 
making more room for them and expanding the island’s 
attractions. With the coming of winter, vacationists will 
find the start of this double-barreled drive already a 
reality with the opening of a new hotel, El Barranquitas. 
Only an hour and a half by car from San Juan, the capital 
of the island, this 40-room hotel is located on a 600-acre 
estate in the mountainous interior at an elevation of 
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2,400 feet. Besides giving tourists the last word in luxuri- 
ous living and a variety of sports—golf, tennis, pool swim- 
ming and horseback riding—El Barranquitas also pro- 
vides a wonderful opportunity to see one of Puerto Rico’s 
most outstanding attractions—its lush, green, rolling 
countryside. Since San Juan’s oceanside hotels overflow 
with tourists each winter, the bustling capital also is 
slated to get some more accommodations. One will be just 
a stone’s throw from the de luxe Caribe Hilton Hotel. A 
150-room hotel, it is to be called the Borinquen. Jack’s 
Club and Hotel, which operates the best-attended night- 
club and casino in San Juan, has a 50-room beach hotel 
going up ten minutes by car from town. And, on a superb 
strip of beach, 30 minutes by car from the capital, a two- 
million-dollar hotel is scheduled to go up after Christmas. 
Meanwhile, tourists already have a delightful addition to 
San Juan’s places to stay. It is La Rada—opposite the 
popular Condado Beach Hotel—a small, tastefully fur- 
nished hotel with a restaurant which is making a name 
for itself for its fine food. 

Statistics recently released on tourist travel to the Vir- 
gin Islands, a 25-minute hop from Puerto Rico, prove 
beyond a doubt why people visit these scenic U. S. 
islands. They go for pleasure and not to sever their mari- 
tal bonds, as was generally believed. In the last fiscal 
year, the islands entertained 105,369 visitors. On the 
other hand, during the entire last five years, only 1,500 
divorces have been granted, and these include those for 
local residents. The growth of tourist traffic is causing a 
lot of changes in St. Thomas, capital of the islands. The 
town now has a potable water system—the island has no 
rivers or lakes and depends entirely on rain for its water 
supply. A modern telephone network soon will eliminate 
the old-fashioned method of cranking to attract the op- 
erator, and the power plant is being improved. A 116-bed 
hospital and a low-cost housing project are being con- 
structed, and land is being reclaimed from the town’s 
magnificent harbor to make a two-lane highway that will 
curve for two and a half miles from the foot of Bluebeard 
Hill to Frenchtown. Despite the new construction, the cen- 
turies-old facade of St. Thomas is wisely being preserved. 
So far, the new buildings are well above the town or on 
its outskirts. And, although many stores and restaurants 
have made their appearance, they are housed in the 
ancient, thick-walled warehouses on the waterfront or in 
the town’s venerable houses. In St. Croix, 25 minutes by 
air from St. Thomas, hotel, sailing, fishing and night- 
life facilities have expanded and the island’s quiet appeal 
has swelled the number of mainland Americans from 40 
in 1946 to 200 today. Many have built homes which they 
rent in winter at prices ranging from $125 to $400 a 
month. 

The island area is a fast-changing playground, but 
bustle to build a new hoiel need not quicken the pace of 
the visitor who wants to answer the call of the West Indies 
but also relax immediately in palm-fringed peace on ar- 
rival. For that, it’s perfect. 4 
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By Hermann L. Desir 


EGINNING January 1, 1954, the 
B small island republic of Haiti 
will begin the Sesquicentennial Cele- 
bration of its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. One hundred and fifty 
years ago, through a proclamation 
made by the Emperor Dessalines in 
the ancient city of Gonaives, Haiti 
severed her ties with France and be- 
came a republic, the second oldest in 
the Western Hemisphere. This mo- 
mentous anniversary will be cele- 
brated as only the Haitians know 
how to celebrate, with balls and re- 
ceptions, carnivals, parades, pageants 
great and small, colorful ceremonies 
along the mountain roads, at village 
shrines, in city streets, cathedrals 
and public squares. 

January is always a gay month in 
Haiti. The temperature generally 
hovers in the middle 70s, and there 
is less rain than in other seasons. An 
all-gray day is practically never 
known in Haiti. Tropical showers do 
come and go, but every day has its 
sunshine. 

Haiti’s Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion will have its fair share of public 
meetings and dedications, but the 
program will be geared to afford the 
greatest enjoyment to Haitians and 
their visitors. Processions and _pa- 
rades will wind across the island on 
newly opened auto routes which fol- 
low the old trails, many of them 
walled with flaming red and white 
poinsettias that grow in Haiti higher 
than a man’s head. These processions 
will be almost as colorful as the fa- 
mous Mardi Gras parades and _ will 
not be confined merely to Port au 
Prince but will be seen in many 
small towns and villages. 
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Jean Leon Destine, 
Haiti’s most famous 
dancer, beats out 
a throbbing rhythm. 


Circling dancers perform an ancient folklore number at a spontaneous gathering. 
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Traditionally, the Mardi Gras sea- % ae 
son begins in Haiti on Christmas Eve i ‘ 
when bands of costumed singers and 
dancers go about the country roads 
and the streets of towns. Every Sat- 
urday night is a small carnival. New 
Year’s in Port au Prince is gayer 
than Times Square. And there is a 
minor ¢limax, almost as important as 
the big Mardi Gras celebration, on 
January 6. 

The Haitians, who are noted for 
their friendly hospitality, make much 
of the New Year. And this Sesqui- 
centennial New Year celebration will 
have a special patriotic zest. Many of 
the hotels and inns are plannirfe par- 
ties combining jhe jbest features of 
American ade Haitian celebrations. 
There will be State-side as well as 
local meringue orchestras, voodoo 
drummers, costumed singers of folk 
songs. Women will vend from bask- 
ets carried on their heads the famous 
three-cornered New Year’s Day patés 
of ham and cheese. 

Also linked to the Sesquicenten- 
nial Celebration will be the tradi- 
tional festivities connected — with 


Twelfth Night, called in Haiti as in 


Wooden towers soar high on huge Port au Prince Cathedral, largest in Haiti. 


France, Petit Noel. On this day the 
strolling troupes are more numerous 
than ever and more richly costumed. 
Wonderfully decorated floats make 
their appearance. All sorts of mate- 
rials are used for floats and cos- 
tumes. Feathers of tropical birds and 
guinea hens, game cocks and turkeys 
are combined with sisal and palm 
fronds, sea shells, corrugated paste- 
board, packing boxes and flour bags 
that have been bleached by sea water 
and tropical sun, then dyed with 
vegetable colorings. Condensed milk 
cans imported from the States are 
cut into shining “jewels,” beaten or 
fitted into armor-plate. Band leaders 
wear American tennis shoes elabo- 
rately ornamented with shells and 
sequins. Wrapping paper and cola 
bottle tops—all sorts of unlikely ma- 
terials—are combined with flowers 
and leaves, silks, satins and ribbons 
from Paris to create breath-taking 
effects. 

In Haitian homes and in the Cre- 
ole hotels and restaurants special 
delicacies are prepared for Little 
Christmas. Most notable among them 
is the Gateau des Rois, the King 


Overlooking Haiti’s capital is Hotel El Rancho, typical of modern visitor havens. 
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Imposing Citadel stands on Haiti’s north coast, 16 miles from Port au Prince. 


Cake, generally made as in France 
from an egg- and butter-rich yeast 
dough, something like brioche. A\l- 
ways there is hidden in this cake a 
bean, and other fortune-telling tri- 
fles. Whoever finds the bean in the 
cake is in luck all the rest of the 
year. 

Not only in the capital city of Port 
au Prince but also in Cap Haitien and 
in Gonaives, folk-loric groups of 
dancers and singers will put on spe- 
cial productions featuring the old as 
well as some of the newer songs and 
dances of the island. A series of 
elaborately staged programs is being 
readied and will be produced at the 
open-air Theatre de Verdure on the 
exposition grounds along the re- 
claimed seashore in Port au Prince. 
Here, under the palms and tropical 
stars, tourists as well as students can 
hear and view authentic presenta- 
tions of the voodoo chants and cere- 
monial dances. 

Extensive plans are under way to 
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welcome to the Sesquicentennial 
ceremonies both official delegates and 
tourists from many parts of the 
world. A colony of charming homes 
now being built under Government 
sponsorship will be available to 
guests in Gonaives during the Ses- 
quicentennial. Thirty of these houses 
have been completed and additional 
houses are planned. Built of native 
materials, painted in tropical colors 
of pink, daffodil yellow and _pista- 
chio green, these homes have walled 
patios of latticed tile, two bedrooms, 
bath, living room and kitchen. They 
will be simply but comfortably fur- 
nished to accommodate visitors dur- 
ing the celebration, and later made 
available to residents of Gonaives. 

In the old square where Emperor 
Dessalines made the historic Procla- 
mation, a new cathedral is being 
erected by the Department of Public 
Works. Named Cathedral de Souve- 
nir, this structure will combine ele- 
ments of French and Haitian archi- 


tecture. A Memorial to Independence 
commemorating Haiti’s valiant fight 
for emancipation as well as its even-— 
tual achievement will rise in the pub- 
lic square above a garden of tropical 
trees and flowers. 

Not far from Gonaives, on the 
banks of a placid river widely 
rimmed with water lilies, visitors 
will find the ruins of the French co- 
lonial home where Haiti’s- national 
hero, Toussaint L’Ouverture, was be- 

‘trayed by a former friend, made 
prisoner and taken in chains to 
France, whére he died. 

Also within comfortable motoring 
distance of Gonaives is the pic- 
turesque walled city of Saint Marc. 
It was in the market place of this 
city close to the Savannah Hotel 
where 800 Haitians gathered to em- 
bark for the U.S. to help in the battle 
for independence. Among them was 
one Henri Christophe, a slave who 
later became the famed Emperor 
Christophe, builder of the fortress, 
Citadel, eighth wonder of the world, 
the Palace of Sans Souci and seven 
other fabulous palaces whose ruins 
may be found dotted over Haiti. 

Many of these historic and_pic- 
turesque places are practically un- 
known to the tourist because they . 
were difficult to get to except by air 
or jeep. Now, with the completion 
of a trans-country motor highway 
from Port au Prince to Cap Haitien, 
and many other highways both north 
and south, Haiti will open up to the 
visitor a hitherto undiscovered para- 
dise. And, even in small out-of-the- 
way places along the new roads, ho- 
tels and inns will be open for busi- 
ness. The Ministry of Commerce is 
sponsoring plans for the erection of 
many small chalets. Constructed of 
native materials and operated under 
the watchful eye of the Department 
of Tourism, these chalets will pro- 
vide accommodations and meals at 
reasonable prices. 

Plans are also under way for the 
building of chalets at Iroquois, the 
Pine Forests, Carrefour Raymond, 
Mer Frappee and\across the way 
from the Citadel. 

Wherever you go in your travels 
about Haiti in 1954, you'll find 
adequate facilities for a happy stop- 
over, And you'll be able to take part 
in Haiti’s biggest, brightest celebra- 
tion ever. 4 : 
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Doctor’s Cave Beach is so superb it is used by guests from nearby hotels such as Montego Beach despite latter's own facilities. 


OMETIMES love strikes on sight. Sometimes it builds 
S slowly but strongly. And this latter love, which so 
frequently lasts longer, is the one which impelled our 
increasing acceptance and admiration of Jamaica. 

One of our prime reasons for jaunting to Jamaica was 
the recent inception of one-stop and non-stop service to the 
island from New York by Avianca, the Colombian Na- 
tional Airways. It was a perfect opportunity to test an un- 
tried, by ourselves, line, and visit, for the first time, the 
largest of the British West Indies. With resignation at 
what we decided might be too much professional zeal, we 
caught the Avianca tourist flight around midnight. Our 
slight sadness was banished by the serving of hot soup and 
sandwiches immediately after take-off, and the late de- 
parture brought quick sleep to passengers until just prior 
to a morning let-down in Miami, followed by an excellent 
aerial breakfast. The tourist flight, well worth the extra 
savings, is staffed and equipped like the first class run 
on which we returned, but simply seats an additional row 
of vacationers. Multi-course first class meals, however. are 
truly magnanimous. 

After a whisk through customs at Kingston’s Palisadoes 
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Airport, we went, like dutiful tourists, to the Myrtle Bank 
Hotel. As we’d heard that “everybody” stops at the Myrtle 
Bank, we expected, fearfully, a pre-fab horror or conven- 
tion-crowded catastrophe, sensitive as we are to relaxation 
and being left alone on vacation to our personal peccadil- 
los. For once, we were glad of advice from others. The 
Myrtle Bank is a rambling affair of architectural leisure 
no one could afford to erect today. It’s so unselfconsci- 
ously designed for relaxation that we wondered if we’d 
ever get up the energy to stroll along a flowered path to 
the swimming pool. Sheltered but open-air dining lets you 
view the palm-plentiful acreage by sunshine or starlight. 
And our room was actually so breezy we spent most of 
our time in it chasing wind-blown postcards. 

Kingston itself is a sprawling city, but adequate coy- 
erage can rapidly be made of the main points such as 
Hope Gardens, the University of the West Indies, resi- 
dential areas and—for a superb view of the town—Stony 
Hill. We also went out to Port Royal, now under recon- 
struction, which is still a military post where history 
devotees can roam around in near-rubble at Fort Charles, 
once under command of Nelson. 
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At night, Kingston virtually collapses, with visitors 
and residents alike finding their evening activity centered 
at the hotels—mainly the Myrtle Bank—in private homes 
and one or two night clubs such as the Colony Club and 
Glass Bucket. Jamaica’s unemployment problem—receiv- 
ing the governmert’s chief attention—has resulted in a 
rash of Kingston kids hard after hard coin. Consequently, 
solo sightseers particularly are advised to travel after sun- 
down in cabs obtained by the hotel doorman. Bodies don’t 
come drifting down the harbor, but you will certainly 
avoid possible unpleasantness. 

Our strongest recommendation, speaking of cabs, is a 
two-word sentence concerning an’ organization called 
Martin’s Tours: use it. In addition to regular travel book- 
ings and sightseeing excursions from an hour to a day, 
Martin’s operates a fleet of taxis chauffered by a depen- 
able, superior staff, and its neat network joins Jamaica as 
does no other system. Jamaicans themselves use Martin’s 
on any outing from one point to another, and regular runs 
circling the entire island are daily movements by which 
residents set their watches. 

When you’ve completed your Kingston shopping and 
strolling, you can use the limousine luxury of Martin’s 
for extension of your explorations to Jamaica’s most 
fabulous resort: Tower Isle. The ride to Tower Isle has 
moments of unbelievable beauty—and you begin to un- 
derstand Jamaica’s comparative immensity in West 
Indies waters. Twisting through the rugged Blue Moun- 
tains, we goggled at a shifting panorama of palm-clad 
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hills rich with fruit and flowers. As we lifted into the 
mountains, we could smell the change in altitude, the 
mist ahead, the oncoming rain, the bright-green wetness 
that sparkles over jungle decay and spawns fantastic 
foliage. Our car, even our watch, indeed anything me- 
chanical, seemed intruders in this raw realm. Crude 
dwellings and machete-swinging natives, all pawed by 
poverty, seemed richer than we in the basic—and best— 
respects. Never had our necktie felt more artificial. 

At length, we dropped away from the higher peaks, 
drove through villages with careful maneuvers to avoid 
goats and chickens, sped along the road with glimpses of 
the glittering coast, then wheeled to the right for the 
sudden impact of viewing Tower Isle’s splendor—a fairly 
abrupt transition from man as he is to man as he ap- 
parently wants to be. Certainly Tower Isle is a wonder of 
wish-fulfillment. From the moment you check in and get 
the impression that all hands have turned out to welcome 
you personally until you leave—when the staff holds 
back tears and seems amazed you’d go elsewhere—just 
a lifted finger can work wonders. From the attractive tele- 
phone switchboard operator to the husky lad who carries 
your bags, the whole staff takes pride in being at Tower 
Isle. For the guest, this means efficient service. 

Although you can, of course, just loaf in the lounge, 
activity keynotes Tower Isle life. Both ocean and pool 
attract surf and _ still-water addicts, and huge buffet 
lunches are daily festive affairs for group gatherings, 
gossip and gorging in any style dress or bathing attire you 


Spaciousness of Myr- 
tle Bank Hotel, King- 
ston, is ideal for lei- 
surely garden walks. 
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Calypso trio on beach, , 
at Tower Isle enter- ~ 
tains guests lolling in 
sun-brightened luxury 
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choose. No extra charges are tacked onto your tariff for 
beach chairs and umbrellas planted where you wish, 
bicycles for ten-minute or ten-hour trips, surf boards and 
paddle-boats for gliding over the waves, sailboat spins 
on the surf and other accouterments against ennui. The 


hotel’s private beach is éxcellent, and an added fillip to 


a dip is to swim out, by raft stages, to the little isle with 
an authentic replica of a tower which lies about 100 yards 
off shore, and which gives the hostelry its name. 

Each evening brings a switch from gaudy sports at- 
tire to more subdued formality, the girls, as expected, dis- 
playing their fullest finery and the men hopefully getting 
by in business suits unless ordered into stiffer dress by 
their companions. Dancing on the roof-top terrace is the 
featured attraction, interspersed by such events as soldier 
crab racing, a beach party or some other divertisement. 
Both afternoons and evenings bring forth Jamaica’s ever- 
present Calypso singers for listening or dancing pleasure. 
but fox trotters only get their due too. 

We left all this luxury, however. to discover what life 
was like in a lesser-sized establishment, checking into 
the Silver Seas. Informality is the accent here, with some 
twenty porch-fronted rooms stretched along a sea-smacked 
cliffside. Design of the rooms, which even have back 
doors leading to the garden, gave us a private-cottage 
feel. Attractive stone stairs lead to the sand below and a 
baby shark (penned) and the sea (wide open). Ingenious 
decor and palm-tree arrangements instill a true tropical 
flavor, and the multi-levels plus a couple of handrails 
somehow oddly combine to give the sensation at times 
of being on a ship. But the most amazing attraction at 
the Silver Seas is a twice-weekly Calypso Carnival, a spec- 
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tacular show presented for free that we are convinced 
would set Broadway on its ears and run for a solid season 
at $6.60 seat prices. Almost a Caribbean Porgy and Bess, 
this cornucopia of Calypso uses talented hotel staffers 
along with others for a two-hour treat of song and dance, 
and builds to a smashing climax. On show nights, Jamai- 
can residents secure tables at the Silver Seas early, and 
everyone joins in the dancing that follows. 

From the Silver Seas you can amble to—and through 
—the little town of Ocho Rios in fifteen minutes. As an 
afternoon shopping stroll or a moonlit meander, we found 
it a charming diversion, as safe at midnight as at noon. 
Ocho Rios Bay sweeps alongside a park-like section of 
palms at one point, and we spent probably too many hours 
just gazing at the scene. While native children scamper 
through the salt spray, their elders collect cocoanuts and 
breadfruit, pull in fish nets and transport huge bundles 
atop their heads, all with apparent effortlessness and 
apparent unawareness of time and its pressures. A white- 
owned, well-run native night spot, the Bandana Club, ad- 
joins a handicraft shop, and both are excellent places to 
pause during your village visit. 

In the immediate Ocho Rios vicinity, we also rode 
through foliage-thick Fern Gully and visited Dunn’s 
River Falls, a unique formation that cascades in terraced 
stages to spill its cold fresh water into the salty Caribbean 
Sea. For sunning and swimming, the adjoining beach is 
splendid, with thatched pagodas available for picnics 
along the beautiful stretch of sand. A sail there for a full- 
coursed luncheon is part of the schedule at the Silver Seas, 
for example, and the Falls become a handy shower bath 
after a briny bracer. 
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Setting our sights for another Jamaican resort region, 
we made use of Martin’s again for the 60-mile drive to 
Montego Bay. The road roughly parallels the shoreline, 
and the driver understandingly slowed down in the Dis- 
covery Bay-Columbus Inn area for better viewing of the 
spanking scenery on this strip. Falmouth is an intriguing, 
if unexciting, little town for a trip-break before the rela- 
tively lowland sweep along the coast and into Montego. 

At the Montego Beach Hotel we were lucky enough to 
have a corner room, and thus admired hills on one side 
and blue Caribe waters on the other. As in most Jamaican 
hotels, breakfast on porch or patio is a popular custom we 
happily took to. Afterwards, we spent our time sunning on 
the pier that juts out from the hotel, or swimming along 
its smooth beach. Wide-open architecture of the Montego 
Beach Hotel gave us a continual effect of being always 
outdoors even when we eased our activity and sat with 
an icy drink in our hands. Guests are given tickets which 
entitle them to both a glass-bottom boat ride and a lengthy 
sail from the hotel beach, and part of our lounging con- 
tentment was in watching these craft on the tremendously 
transparent water. Additionally, Montego Beach Hotel 
visitors can use the facilities of nearby Doctor’s Cave 
Beach, probably Jamaica’s finest, with a gradual slope, 
brilliantly clear water, superb sand and a small grove of 
striking sea-grape trees. 


Patio breakfast such as at Silver Seas, above, is a Jamaica custom. 
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On bicycles provided by the hotel, we frequently ped- 
alled into the town of Montego. It is not too far to walk, 
if you’re active, and a visit afoot or awheel is perfectly 
safe alone at any time of the night or day. Montego is a 
big shopping center and several native nightclubs can be 
visited by those wanting a change of pace, as we did. A 
unique diversion at the hotel itself, however, occurs at 
irregular intervals with visit of a native “Show Boat.” 
While evening-gowned guests line the pier, entertainers 
aboard the Show Boat seek a shower of coins by singing 
and dancing in their long-hulled craft. We hated to see 
them pull away,:but found inexpressible magic in watch- 
ing their torch-lighted departure across dark waters as 
fading stanzas of songs came to us more and more faintly. 

After participating in expected pastimes, we discovered 
a spot apparently ignored by most visitors. About 22 miles 
from Montego, even the name seems in doubt, the latest 
we heard being Fisherman’s Bay. At any rate, a pleasant 
evening drive took us to the entry: an unpretentious res- 
taurant-bar at the edge of a calm lagoon. We boarded a 
small, power-driven boat, and, provided with a stick by 
the pilot, plunged the wood into the water as we slowly 
moved along. Instantly, a sparkling glow of phosphores- 
cence shimmered along behind us, following like an un- 
derwater Tinker Bell. Although comparatively short-lived 
entertainment, the loveliness of this light-giving lagoon 
makes a novel night, and we highly recommend a trip to 
Phosphorescent Bay. 

There are many other vacation vignettes marked in our 
memory: the panoramic magnificence of Ocho Rios and 
the Bay viewed from the grounds of the Shaw Park Hotel; 


_ chanting workmen loading a banana boat at sun-splashed 


Oracabessa; a surprising statue to an American Admiral 
in downtown Kingston; fruit-piled platters at all meals 
in the hotels, and Bombay mangoes filled with vanilla ice 
cream for dessert; fish nets drying on a Montego wharf 
as empty boats idle at anchor on a glassy surface; stolid 
faces of the natives, wary of the white, changing to de- 
lighted expressions at our smile in passing on a country 
road; fishermen laboriously hauling in a catch from 
Kingston’s immense harbor as planes come in for a land- 
ing; women balancing bundles on their heads in Kingston 
or Ocho Rios or Montego as a Jaguar passes; clouds 
cottoning around mountain tops while sunshine pours 
down strongly. 

Jamaica has a primitive quality that is nevertheless 
veneered by cultivation—of soil and soul. It has strong 
overtones of a South Seas sanctuary, but to reach a 
Pacific paradise takes considerable time and expense. 
Fortunately, Jamaica’s Caribbean corner can now be 
reached by Avianca in a six-hour ‘hon-stop flight that 
places you in a new, almost wondrous, world. 

And yet in the grandeur of its hills and in the softness 
of its shores, in the tall palms and the serene vistas, there 
seems to be a secret, known perfectly and precisely to the 
native, that the first-time visitor can never find. Maybe 
that’s what makes a trip to Jamaica so memorable. 4 
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While native handles worries 
of steering, passengers relax. 
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Sailing Through 
The Virgin Isles 


E HAD been sightseeing on St. 
Thomas, St. Croix and St. John, 
the three Virgin Islands, baked on 
their beaches, caroused with the fire- 
flies at St. Thomas’ spirited night- 
clubs, examined the ruins and Indian 
relics on St. Croix, and bought good 
bargains in the quaint shops. Now 
we considered ways of spending the 
remaining week of our vacation. 
As most Americans, particularly 
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By Florence Teets 


those born inland and with litile op- 
portunity to try their sea legs, we 
love sailing. The day before, we had 
taken the day’s trip from Christian- 
sted to Buck Island on the 72-foot 
yawl Comanche, and for $5.00 had a 
glorious sail plus lunch aboard. 
Other sailboats, we knew, were avail- 
able for shorter or longer trips. We 
were told we could hire a boat for 
about $2,800 and explore most of the 


Windward and Leeward Islands in 
two months. Unfortunately, we had 
only a week and much less cash. 
However, we were fortunate in be- 
ing able to join another couple 
aboard the Sea Saga, a 46-foot aux- 
iliary schooner, for a _ seven-day 
cruise. The entire cost was $610, or 
$152.50 per person. This $21.50 a 
day included food, bunk, running ex- 
penses and entertainment. The Saga 
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had two cabins, a galley and shower 
below deck, and the cockpit above 
was a model of shipshape efficiency. 
Slacks, shorts, shirts, bathing suits, 
sunglasses and sun oil were the only 
gear we needed, and all of it could 
be stowed in an overnight dufflebag. 

It was a beautiful Sunday morning 
when we left the St. Thomas boat- 


Off St. Croix, girls spank along in full sail. 
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yard, and we felt the excitement of 
putting to sea when the mainsail 
caught the wind and we skimmed 
across the Bay, one of the most beau- 
tiful in the world. 

From the first, the colors of the 
water fascinated us. They constantly 
changed with the depths of the sea, 
and often the water was so clear we 
could see spectacular displays of 
coral and shells on the ocean floor. 

Our first destination was Stephens 
Cay on St. John, but that morning we 
spotted other island groups—Mingo, 
Congo and Lavango, all playing hide- 
and-seek with the sunlight. In every 
direction the outline of other land 
could be seen silhouetted on the sky- 
line and we were reminded that Co- 
lumbus had named the islands the 
Virgins because they seemed as count- 
less as Ursula’s 10,999 virgins with 
whom she had gone to sea to avoid 
marriage. The Skipper informed us 
that the actual total of islands was 46, 
and each.is said to be different from 
any other. 

We anchored off Stephens Cay 
early in the afternoon and went 
swimming and later explored the 
village. Nearby is the popular Caneel 
Bay plantation, recently bought by 
Lawrence Rockefeller. A few other 
sailboats were there for the night 
and we spent the evening exchanging 
sailing experiences, 

Monday, we crossed the channel to 
Great Harbor on the British island of 
Jost Van Dyke where Thornton, de- 
signer of the U.S. capitol building, 
was born. This is a really primitive 
world—no lights, no running water, 
no roads and naturally no_ televi- 
sion, radio or newspapers. We had a 
swim and lunch before turning back 
to Trunk Bay, on the north side of 
St. John. Here the Skipper provided 
us with snorkles and spears for lob- 
ster diving and spearfishing. By sun- 
set we were ready for one of the din- 
ners famous all over the Virgin Is- 
lands at the Trunk Bay plantation. 
Everything served is grown on the 
island and everything is delicious. 

Tuesday we proceeded along the 
coast of St. John to Mary’s Point, his- 
torically important as the spot where 
rebellious Negroes during the eight- 
eenth-century insurrection chose to 
die by leaping from the cliff rather 
than return to slavery. The wind was 
slight and we tacked back and forth 


much as we imagined Columbus had 
done on his exploratory voyage 
through these same waters. We made 
Road Harbor on British Tortola that 
afternoon and went ashore to quench 
our thirst with British stout. But it 
was a dirty village and we were glad 
to return to the Sea Saga. A breeze 
had come up, so we headed for 
Brandy-wine Bay. Here we had a 


fabulous East Indian dinner at 
Witches Brew, an excellent guest 
‘house. 


Wednesday we scudded across the 
channel named for Sir Francis Drake 
who first charted these waters during 
his buccaneering days. However, his- 
tory failed to interest us as we 
watched a game of tag some whales, 
larger than the Saga, were playing 
less than 100 yards away. Before the 
fresh wind, we soon approached Vir- 
gin Gorda, or Fat Virgin, a slightly 
ludicrous sight as this island has a 
hump 1,370 feet above the water and 
looks quite like a pregnant female 
giant floating on her back. Under- 
neath its rocky shores are the famous 
Baths of Gorda which we explored 
in the dingy. Tremendous boulders 
of fantastic shapes and colors were 
deposited here by some ancient up- 
heaval and the sea around them is 
crystal clear, very deep and cool. 
After lunch aboard the Saga we 
trolled, fished and sailed around 
shore for the remainder of the day 
and spent the night in Gorda Bay 
which the First Mate assured us is 
large enough for the entire British 
Navy. That evening we studied the 
skies and with charts located all the 
major constellations in the tropical 
sky. 

Thursday the Skipper navigated 
around Virgin Gorda to Fallen Jeru- 
salem, Ginger, Dead Man’s Chest— 
which inspired Stevenson’s Treasure 
!sland—and into Little Harbor Island 
where we visited Sir Bruce, British 
owner of both the island and one of 
the largest hats we had ever seen. We 
went on to Pelican Island, the Four 
Indians, and anchored off Treasure 
Point on Norman’s {gland to visit the 
caves reputed to be the hiding place 
of pirate booty. The big cave we en- 
tered would have made an ideal loca- 
tion for a Halloween party as already 
a few thousand bats were on hand. A 
cemented spot on the wall was indi- 
cated as the place’ a_three-million- 
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Spectacularly unusual scene of Christiansted views idle craft in house-banked harbor. Center building (stairway) is museum of Indian relics. 


dollar treasure had been found and 
removed, 

Early Friday we took off before a 
good breeze and in five hours tied up 
at the Christiansted wharf at St. 
Croix. That evening we revisited the 
old town, making believe it was 1750 
and we had just arrived from Den- 
mark to visit the colony. Nothing had 
changed too much except the clothes. 
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Saturday we sailed back to St. 
Thomas, and had our last refresh- 
ment aboard just as the sun was set- 
ting. Sunday we flew to San Juan and 
on to New York. We were browner, 
healthier, more relaxed and rested 
than ever before. 

Sailing around the Islands is a va- 
cation anyone can enjoy at a reason- 
able price. Every day, summer or 


winter, is a sailing day. This winter 
there were more boats than ever be- 
fore, but since sailing is so popular 
during the season, reservations for 
charter trips must be made in ad- 
vance. 

It’s well worth the easy advance 
planning, though, for sailing through 
the Virgin Islands makes a wonderful 


week. 4 
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Statue in Fort de France honors Empress Josephine, born in Martinique. 
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By Robert Krebs 


ARTINIQUE, ONE OF TWO French islands in the Carib- 

bean, is a paradox—a tourist’s dream without the 
tourists. Scenically, Martinique has no peer in the West 
Indies—or perhaps in all Latin America. It packs in its 
small area—fifty miles long and nineteen miles wide— 
every variety of landscape and seascape. There are tower- 
ing peaks wreathed in clouds, including the famed Mt. 
Pelée volcano. There are sweeping stretches of beaches. 
You can bathe either on the sheltered Caribbean side or 
ride the breakers rolling in on the Atlantic coast. In the 
interior are rushing streams and waterfalls, hot springs 
and tropic vegetation so lush that it seems almost arti- 
ficial. The climate is made to order. Back in the hills the 
air is as cool and bracing as a mountain resort in the 
States. While rainstorms chase each other across the 
country in summer, the winter months are bright and 
sunny. The cuisine in the better restaurants is French, 
which means it’s good and prices seem like pre-war. 

Martinique is easily accessible—only seven hours’ fly- 
ing time from Miami or nine from New York by Pan 
American World Airways. During the winter, there are 
two Clipper flights weekly in each direction through 
Martinique and the other Lesser Antilles between Puerto 
Rico and Trinidad. 

There’s just one flaw in this utopia, but it’s enough to 
discourage the average pleasure-bent tourist: Martinique 
has only meager accommodations for visitors. 

In Fort-de-France, the capital and only city, there are 
but three hotels worthy of the name. Together they have 
less than 40 rooms and considerably fewer baths, none 
with hot water. Martinique is not the place for the 
traveler seeking luxury with his vacation. Golf is un- 
known, but you have your choice of fishing, tennis, swim- 
ming or mountain climbing. Nightlife is limited, but 
something to see is the Select Tango, an unpainted, un- 
adorned barn of a place on the second floor of a down- 
town building. On one side of the rough wooden floor is 
a bar, on’ another side is a boxing ring where bouts are 
held—and where some of the dances should be. A small 
gallery overlooks these attractions, and there’s where you 
are advised to sit to be out of range, for itet all the fights 
are in the ring. 

Most of Fort-de-France closes up about 9:00 p. m. ex- 
cept for the movie theater which, incidentally, has the 
only air-conditioning in the island. Spectator sports are 
limited to soccer games, an occasional cockfight or a 
battle between a mongoose and a snake. 
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Life in Martinique, however, is not as grim as it may 
sound. it’s just different, and therein lies part of its ap- 
peal. The few who=do ‘visit it find an unsophisticated 
tropic island with” a French flaver—a land unspoiled by 
the accepted by- products of tourism. While the hotels are 
far from the’ plush. resort variety, they provide excellent 
service and treat guests with genuine hospitality. 

Martinique is perhaps best known for four things: 
Mt. Pelée volcano, the birthplace of Empress Josephine, 
the beguine and Diamond Rock. When Pelée blew its top 
in 1902, the coastal city of St. Pierre was obliterated. A 
ball of fire, or superheated gas, swept down on the city 
five miles away, killing all its 40,000 inhabitants save one 
prisoner in the jail, and he was badly burned. A museum 
in St. Pierre contains grim relics of the disaster, one of the 
worst in history. While St. Pierre has been partially re- 
built on a much smaller scale, scars of the eruption are 
still visible. 

Near the little village of Trois Islets is the birthplace 
of the Martinique girl*who made good—the romantic 
Josephine, who became Napoleon’s empress. Her statue, 
largest in the island, adorns the center of the Savane, or 
public park, in the heart of the capital. 

But the most striking monument in Martinique is na- 
ture’s handiwork: the huge Rocher du Diamant, or Dia- 
mond Rock. It juts from the sea four miles off Diamond 
Beach on the southwest corner of the island. During the 
Eighteenth Century, when both the Dutch and the British 
were seeking to wrest Martinique from the French, who 
had settled the island in 1635, the British Royal Navy 
fortified the dome-shaped rock and commissioned it 
H.M.S. Diamond Rock. 

The rock, dominating the passage between Martinique 
and St. Lucia to the south, held out against the French 
for ten years. Traces of the old fortifications are still 
visible to those active enough to scale the precipitous 
sides of the rock, accessible by small boat from Diamond 
Beach. The beach is Martinique’s finest—a six-mile curv- 
ing stretch bordered by palm trees. 

If you have never heard of Martinique, you must have 
heard Begin the Beguine. Martinique claims it is where 
the beguine began. It is also where it should stop, be- 
cause the beguine—Martinique-style—is no stately folk 
dance, but a sensuous embrace in which the steps play a 
minor part. It’s far too sexy for any dance floor outside 


Martinique. 
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You can stay in the best suite at the Lido Hotel, about 
four miles from Fort-de-France, for about $6.00 a day, 
including meals and use of a private beach. The Vieux 
Moulin is closer in, atop a high hill overlooking the city 
and the residential suburb of Dedier. Still nearer to the 
capital and also on a hill, with a good view of the harbor, 
is the Bristol, with even lower rates. 

With Fort-de-France as a base, several excursions await 
you. The city itself may be covered afoot, and it is a most 
interesting walk. The narrow, one-way streets are lined 
with shops where you can find every variety of French 
perfumes and cosmetics at amazingly low prices. There 
also is native handiwork such as bandanas, dolls and 
curios. Bordering the business district on the north is 
the Riviere Madame, a canal-like estuary lined with fish- 
ing boats and crossed by a graceful, curving footbridge. 
Riviere Monsieur lies on the southern side of the city 

There are many beautiful motor trips over the island. 
One is the twenty-mile drive north along the coast to St. 
Pierre, passing through picturesque villages nestled in 
coves. You will see fishing nets spread to dry and little 
boats hollowed out of twenty-foot-long gommier trees. 
Master seamanship is required to handle these little craft 
with their peculiar square sails. A stone’s throw from the 
highway at Carbet you can step on the same beach where 
Columbus landed. 

From St. Pierre the road leads to Morne Rouge, a 
favorite weekend resort in the cool hills. From there you 
can make the ascent of Mt. Pelée—on foot—a three-hour 
climb, but worth it. On a clear day from its summit you 
can see Dominica to the north, all of Martinique and as 
far as St. Lucia on the south. 

If you can time your visit to Martinique to be there for 
Mardi Gras, the eve of Lent, you will see the entire popu- 
lace celebrating with a gusto that puts New Orleans to 
shame. There are dancing and parades in native costume, 
and the festivities attain such momentum that they con- 
tinue through the night and well into Ash Wednesday. 

Martinique’s population is 98 per cent Negro. French 
is the native tongue, but you will have no difficulty mak- 
ing yourself understood in English. The French france is 
the unit of currency. Official rate is 350 francs to the U.S. 
dollar. Officially, a passport is required of visitors, but 
tourists will be admitted if they produce a birth certificate 
and some proof of identity or nationality. 

It’s easy to go to Martinique—and easier to stay. ¢# 
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UADELOUPE 


By Elizabeth Crawford 


Camera - conscious 
visitor photographs 
wife by gnarled tree 
on beach near San 
Francois village. 


a generally regarded as 
an island, Guadeloupe is actu- 
ally two islands in the shape of a 
somewhat distorted hourglass. The 
lower half, known as Guadeloupe 
Proper, is separated from the upper 
half—Grande Terre—by the Salee 
River. Pointe-a-Pitre, which lies on 


the southwestern coast of Grande 
Terre, is the center of most activity, 
although the capital is Basse Terre, 
second largest city, located in almost 
the same geographical position on 
Guadeloupe Proper. Both islands are 
rich in natural beauty. At every turn 
you see fertile valleys literally over- 
flowing with exotic tropical vegeta- 
tion, endless sugar cane and banana 
plantations, rolling hills and beautiful 
undeveloped beaches. Guadeloupe 
Proper also has lofty mountains. 

To complement her wealth of 
scenic attractions, Guadeloupe now 
has a modern, three-story hostelry 
known as the Grand Hotel, where 
you can get a single room and bath 
on the European plan for $4.50 per 
day or a double for around $7.00. 
Accommodations with meals are 
available at $9.50 single and $16.50 
double. Although not luxurious, the 
hotel is comfortable, has a pleasant 
atmosphere and _ offers excellent 
French cuisine. A swimming pool, 
two tennis courts and a bather’s club- 
house are planned. With 67 rooms, 
Grand Hotel is at present the only 
one that can be recommended for 
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tourists. It is only a five-minute walk 
from the center of Pointe-a-Pitre, 
where the teeming market place and 
the island’s best stores are located. 
Here you will find incredible bargains 
in French perfumes, champagne and 
still wines. A large-size bottle of 
Chanel No. 5, for example, which in 
the U.S. éells for around $30.00, ean 
be had in Guadeloupe for $7.85. The 
hotel maintains a taxicab service for 
short trips into the commercial cen- 
ter of Pointe-a-Pitre or for longer 
scenic trips to the island’s innumer- 
able beaches and ‘wrarfy points of 
interest. > # ye: 
Closest beach to Pointe-a-Pitre— 


about fifteen. minutes-by car—is Go- 


sier Beach, where-for a small fee you 
can hire a boat for a trip to the 
Phare du Gosier, a small island 
lighthouse about 800 yards off shore. 
Favorite sport at Gosier and other 
beaches throughout the island is 
spear fishing. Equipment for this 
sport is available at La Pergola, an 
excellent restaurant atop a hill just 
off Gosier Beach. A sumptuous five- 
course meal, complete with wines and 
aperitif, costs only about $3.00 at La 
Pergola. 

About ten miles from Pointe-a- 
Pitre, on the eastern tip of the island. 
is Pointe de Chateaux, or Castle’s 
Point, favorite picnic grounds of the 
local residents. They sit atop a hill 
there on Sunday afternoons and ad- 
mire the breath-taking scenery off 
shore—imposing promontories that 
give the appearance of forbidding 
castles. It is said, indeed, that many 
would-be invaders in the past have 
been discouraged because they mis- 
took the huge rocks for man-made 
fortifications. The return trip to 
Pointe-a-Pitre can be made over one 
of several scenic routes. For variety, 
you can take the inland road from 
St. Francois, which winds through 
small farming villages and sugar 
cane and banana plantations to ‘Les 
Abymes, a friendly little community 
about three miles due east of Pointe- 
a-Pitre. 

Taxi service in Guadeloupe is not 
expensive. You can hire a car for 
about $2.00 an hour to tour the city 
and its environs. Longer trips are ar- 
ranged on a flat rate basis. The 
Grand Hotel offers a number of in- 
teresting excursions at very reason- 
able rates. The trip to Pointe de Cha- 
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teaux, including a comprehensive six- 
hour tour of Grande Terre, costs 
$20.00. Another excursion worth 
making is the drive to the island’s 
north coast, where you will see beau- 
tiful undeveloped beaches with rose- 
colored sand. Waters off the north 
coast are said to offer the best spear 
fishing. Car rental for this tour, 
which takes about a half day, is 


$12.00. 


War monument flanks Les Abymes church. 


You should not leave Guadeloupe 
without visiting Basse Terre. It is 
about 40 miles from Pointe-a-Pitre 
over a paved road that winds along 
the eastern coast through the towns 
of Petit Bourg, Goyave and St. 
Marie, where a monument marks the 
spot at which Columbus landed when 
he discovered Guadeloupe. It contin- 
ues southward to Troi Riviere, then 
westward across the southernmost tip 
of the island to Basse Terre. 

Among the many sightseeing goals 
in Basse Terre are the prefect’s pal- 
ace, a strikingly beautiful structure 
surrounded by tropical gardens. Al- 
so worth visiting are the ancient 
Cathedral and the gleaming legisla- 
tive palace where locally elected rep- 
resentatives meet twice a year, in 
autumn and spring. 

A car can be hired for the all-day 
trip to Basse Terre for $33.00. This 
price includes a wonderful luncheon 
at the finest restaurant, as well as a 
side trip to the northern section of 
Guadeloupe Proper—St. Claude and 
Le Matouba, location of the springs 
that supply the mineral water you 
will drink while in Guadaloupe. A 
car will accommodate up to five pas- 
sengers, who may share the $33.00 


rate, but they must pay an additional 
$2.00 apiece for their lunch. 

If you happen to be one of those 
hearty souls who like hiking and 
mountain climbing, you’ll be in your 
glory in this region of Guadeloupe. 
Most popular hike is the climb to 
the summit-of Mt. Soufriere, highest 
peak on the island (4,868 feet). De- 
parture point for hikers is St. 
Claude, nestled in the foothills of 
Soufriere. If you want to keep physi- 
cal exertion down to a minimum you 
can arrange for a jeep to take you 
part way up the mountain. This will 
cut about an hour off what would 
otherwise be a two-hour hike from 
St. Claude. Although La Soufriere 
has not erupted since 1938, harmless 
sulphur fumes and occasional gey- 
sers indicate that the volcano is still 
active. Because the weather is clear 
at that time of the year, December 
and January are the best times to 
climb the mountain. From its summit 
you can see all of Guadeloupe as 
well as some of the neighboring An- 
tilles such as the archipelago of Les. 
Saintes, which lies not far off shore;. 
the British island of Dominica, to 
the south, and other smaller islands. 
Arrangements for the visit to La 
Soufriere may be made through your 
hotel at Pointe-a-Pitre, preferably at 
least 48 hours in advance. 

Another excursion well worth 
your time is the trip to Les Saintes, 
site of historic Fort Napoleon. It was 
here that the famed British Admiral 
Rodney defeated the French fleet un- 
der General De Grasse in 1782. Best 
known and most beautiful of the is- 
lands is Terre-de-Haute, which is 
surrounded by a series of bays and 
inlets which offer excellent opportu- 
nities for fishing, boating or swim- 
ming. There is a five-room guest 
house and a good restaurant on the 
island. You can go to Les Saintes for 
$4.00 round trip on a launch that 
leaves Troi Riviere daily at 2:00 
p-m., returning the following day at 
8:00 a.m. A boat large enough to ac- 


commodate about fifteen people, 
however, may be chartered for 
$30.00. 


There is virtually no night life on 
Guadeloupe, except for occasional 
dances at the hotel, usually held on 
Saturday nights. For any lover of 
serenity and beauty, however, those 
idyllic days make up for it. # 
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Afternoon finds cruise 
customers at ease for 
sunning on wide fantail. 


We Took 
A Typical 


CARIBBEAN CRUISE 


By George E. McGrath 


Y WIFE AND I have made many cruises but we still get 
M a thrill out of them. Recently, we took a leisurely thir- 
teen-day cruise through the sunny Caribbean on the Ocean 
Monarch of Furness Lines to Kingston, Jamaica; La 
Guaira, the port of Venezuela for Caracas; Curacao in the 
Netherlands West Indies and Ciudad Trujillo in the Do- 
minican Republic. When we boarded the ship at Pier 95 
in New York, we were resolved that for thirteen days we 
were going to sit in the sun and do absolutely nothing but 
rest. We didn’t quite keep that resolution but we did have 
a wonderful time. 

There’s something about a steamship sailing that is un- 
like a departure by plane or train. Friends come to see you 
off, there are gay pre-sailing parties, soon the whistles 
blast, the gangway is lifted to the pier and tugs slowly 
nudge the big ship out into the middle of the stream. It’s 
an exciting departure. 

A few minutes after we steamed past the Statue of Lib- 
erty, we were settled in our deck chairs ready for our first 
taste of service fit for royalty—the deck steward serving 
tea, really a light meal in itself with tasty little sandwiches 
and delicious pastries, too. 

We had asked in advance for second sitting at meals at a 
large table. It’s a good idea to make advance reservations 
as it saves time standing in line after you get aboard. The 
large table gives you a chance to meet several people right 
away and, if you’re lucky, as we were, you have met four or 
six congenial friends at your first dinner. There are usually 
two sittings at luncheon and dinner on cruises. The first is 
generally noon and 6:00 p.m., the second at 1:15 p.m. and 
7:30 p.m, Breakfast presents no great problem when it 
comes to seating for about half the people have breakfast 
in bed. Half the fun in cruising is to enjoy those luxuries 
which you just can’t have while at home. 

After dinner there was a “get-together” party in the 
Coral Cafe, the beautiful and intimate night club on the 
Sun Deck of the Ocean Monarch. Ray Lewis, who has been 
cruise director for almost twenty years, during which he 
has traveled all over the world, knows all there is to know 
about the Caribbean. He plans entertainment for passenger 
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enjoyment—acts as master of ceremony for shows by pro- 
fessional entertainers, gives travel talks on each of the 
ports to be visited and supervises bingo and horse racing. 
There were pre-release movies, a masquerade party, bridge 
and canasta tournaments, and dancing every night to the 
music of a wonderful orchestra. 

Four days of sailing the smooth Atlantic brought us to 
our first port, Kingston, Jamaica. We had been to Kingston 
before so we did not spend too much time in the city itself, 
devoting about an hour and a half to shopping. Kingston 
is a good shopping port with plenty of carefully made Eng- 
lish merchandise and china. We picked up some excellent 
Wedgewood and doeskin gloves before setting out on the 
60-mile drive across the island to the North Coast and the 
Tower Isle Hotel. The drive to Tower Isle took us over the 
famous Blue Mountains and through Fern Valley, where 
some 300 different varieties of ferns grow out of the per- 
pendicular rocks which form the sides of the valley. 

Back on board for two days at sea before our next port, 
we practically took a lease on a section of deck beside the 
outdoor swimming pool in order to soak up that wonderful 
Caribbean sunshine. Furness accommodated our desire for 
leisurely living by serving a bountiful buffet luncheon on 
deck so that we did not have to bother about changing to 
go down to the dining room. 

Arrival in La Guaira in the early morning is a spectacu- 
lar sight. The mountains seem to rise right up from the 
water’s edge. These are the foothills of the Andes and we 
were to go over them to Venezuela’s capital, Caracas. It 
was our first visit to La Guaira in fifteen years. At that 
time, the winding trail over the mountains to Caracas was 
a two-way road and, if not actually dangerous, some 300 
hairpin turns made it a thrilling ride, for on one side was 
a drop of thousands of feet and on théother some pretty 
reckless drivers. Now the road is one-way and if the thrills 
have been somewhat eliminated, that’s all to the good be- 
cause you have more opportunity to see some of the finest 
mountain scenery anywhere. It is a trip which should not 
be missed. The drive takes about one and three-quarter 
hours to cover less than 25 miles and probably will still be 
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used at least gne.way by tourists when the new super high- 
way, now under construction, is completed late this year. 
This new road is a fantastic engineering feat, with the cut- 
ting of tunnels through the bases of mountains and the 
spanning of*¥alleys with huge cantilever bridges. It will 
cut the distance to ten and a half miles and the running 
time to about fifteen minutes. 

Venezuela, extremely rich due to its vast oil deposits, is 
one of the few places in the world where the U.S. dollar 
is not almighty. We found that out in Caracas where we 
had lunch—the prices are almost as steep as the Andes 
Mountains which surround the city. A good lunch in one of 
the top hotels runs into considerable cash—shrimp cock- 
tail at $1.60; cream of chicken soup at $1.00; hamburger 
and two vegetables, $3.80; strawberry shortcake at $1.00 
and iced coffee at 60 cents—a total of $8.00 without tip! 

It was only an overnight sail to our next port, Curacao, 
largest island of the,Netherlands West Indies, and known 
as the “Shopper’s Paradise.” Curacao has a very low duty 
which allows low prices on French perfumes, Swiss 
watches, German cameras and a host of articles imported 
from all over the world. The modern jewelry shops carry 
every known brand of Swiss watches at prices to suit every 
pocketbook—it is said that Swiss watches cost less in 
Curacao than in Switzerland itself. You can spend an entire 


Deck tennis, shuffleboard, swimming and teatime make up round of activity for shipboard sightseers in warm waters on Caribbean cruise. 


day just walking around the narrow streets of this quaint 
city, exploring the hundreds of shops catering to tourists. 

Two days of slow steaming brought the Ocean Monarch 
to Ciudad Trujillo in the Dominican Republic. The big 
1930 hurricane which struck the city devastated everything 
except the oldest and stoutest buildings of early Spanish 
colonial days. The rebuilding was modern in design with 
beautiful parks, public squares and broad avenues. Sight- 
seeing around the city includes ruins of castles and forts. 
and one of the most beautiful and interesting cathedrals in 
the West Indies. Here Christopher Columbus is buried in a 
beautiful tomb. We topped off our sightseeing with lunch- 
eon at the Hotel Jaragua followed by a swim in the pool. 
Although it is not usually open in the afternoon, the 
Casino, located in the “Radio City” of Ciudad Trujillo. 
put on a special floor show for passengers from the ship 
and gave them a chance to “break” the Dominican Repub- 
lic at the gaming tables. Gambling is a government monop- 
oly and some of the tourists reduced the government debt 
somewhat. 

When our cruise ship came into New York our final 
morning, we passed the Statue of Liberty. It is always a 
thrill to see the famous landmark at the end of a voyage, 
but we could not help but wish that we were just embarking 
on our trip instead of concluding it. # 


Although expensive, Caracas, center and right, is a popular place for travelers, and new road, left, will slash travel time from La Guaira. 
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Young girls and boys file out along beach carrying equipment to boats. Water-borne safari speeds away toward richest sector of ‘oyster trees.” 


TREE-GROWN OYSTERS 


EY 


Dipping with goggles, searchers go after less easily found specimens. 


Triumphant girl raises up from underwater probing with huge cluster, 
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Searchers step out of boats in waist-deep water at known 


O YSTERS grow on the submerged roots of 
mangrove trees along the Caribbean 
shore. And in Puerto Rico, during summer, 
an outdoor class in Marine Biology at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture of the University of Puerto 
Rico at Mayaguez wades out into the water for 
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Oyster-lined trees must sometimes be cut with machete-like knife. 
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oyster grove. 


study—and ample enjoyment with their edu- 
cation. Salinity of the waters is investigated, 
under tutelage of Dr. Luis Stefani, and stu- 
dents transfer specimens from one section to 
another for experimentation. All in all, it’s 
another West Indies wonder. ¢ 
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Spreading out, goggle-equipped group collects oyster-hung branches. 
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PADVENTURE 
IN 
FISHING 


As many as 50 edible oysters may grow on one mangrove tree root. 
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THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE ; 

Every feature complete in every issue! Novels, 

short stories, exciting articles of interest to 

every American family. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


THE AMERICAN GIRL : : 
The official Girl Scout magazine published 
for all girls between the ages of 10 and 17. 
Everything for the young girl. 5 
One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 4.00 


THE AMERICAN HOME ; 
The practical guide to home-making; cover- 
ing every phase of building, remodeling, inte- 
rior decoration, gardening and home-making. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.00 
Three 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 1.50 each 


ARGOSY : 

The complete man’s magazine, catering to a 

man's taste with just the right combination cf 

stories, features and articles. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 


CATHOLIC LAMP 

A good Catholic magazine. Reaches out to 
those who do not come to hear the spoken 
word. It answers questions that people do 
not have courage to put to the clergy. It 
contains editorials, comments on topics of 
current interest and fine stories. 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.50 

Three 1 year subs., 5.00 


CHILD LIFE 

A magazine of outstanding literature for young 

children and practical help for mothers. 

Written by distinguished authorities. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


CHILDREN’S DIGEST 
unique magazine of the best literature for 
children of the read-to and reading age. Pub- 
lished by the publishers of PARENTS’. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
CHARM 
Written especially for women who work. 
Contains the latest news of fashion, groom- 
ing, health hints, fiction for the career girl. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
COLLIER’S 
This stimulating weekly means good reading 
every Friday. Packed with best-selling fiction, 
articles and features by famous writers. 
One 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs., 8.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 
COMPACT 
The compact, pocket magazine for young 
people. Includes. condensations of two good 
books, outstanding articles and features. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
CORONET 
Colorful variety entertainment at its best. 
Contains fascinating articles, games, quizzes, 
personalities, features, photographs and fun. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 7.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.25 each 


ESQUIRE 

The masculine magazine deluxe. Famous 

humor, fashions, fiction and illustrations t 

add up to the perfect man’s magazine. 

One 1 year sub., 6.00 Two 1 year subs., If 
Three 1 year subs., 13.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 4.00 each 


FARM JOURNAL & FARMER’S WIFE | 

Now the biggest and most influential of 

national farm magazines. 2,850,000 subscrib 

from Maine to California. Monthly cross in 

sent free to vocational instructors. 

One 1 year sub., 1.00 Two 1 year subs., | 
Three 1 year subs., 2.00 


FARM QUARTERLY 

Published for the progressive farmers w 
raise one-third of the nations crops. Definit 
articles on crops, soils, livestock and n 
farm methods. Used as a reference by mc 
schools. Well illustrated and printed on f 
paper. 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., ¢ 

Three 1 year subs., 5.00 : 


THE FISHERMAN 

The magazine for sport fisherman and the o: 
magazine devoted entirely to sport fishil 
It's as basic as a hook and line and git 
usable information unobtainable from c 
other source..fishing tips, facts about fis! 
tackle and baits ete. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., § 

Three 1 year subs., 7.00 


FLOWER GROWER | 
The garden magazine for home gardeneé 
Planned and written for those who gr 
flowers because they love them. Practic 
non-technical. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., & 

Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each | 


FORTUNE 

The magazine of Business. An authoritat 

account of our business and econemy- 

motion. Beautifully reproduced. 

One 1 year sub., 10.00 Two | year subs., 1€ 
Additional 1 year subs., 8.50 each 


GLAMOUR 
New, refreshing magazine for young won 
with a comprehensive coverage of fashi) 
beauty, jobs. Lively articles on diets, decor 
ing, parties, books, movies. 
One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1] year subs., ¢ 
Three 1 year subs., 5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 1.50 each 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

A comprehensive woman's magazine contd 

ing articles, stories and features that ca 

all activities and interests of women. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs,, ! 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.75 each 

GOURMET 

The magazine devoted to good food 

gracious living. Embodies a unique appro 

to the supreme enjoyment of food andi 

preparation. | 

ne 1 year sub., 5.00 Two ! year subs., | 

Additional 1 year subs., 4.00 each 

HARPER’S BAZAAR 

The international magazine of fashion fe 

ing up-to-the-minute fashion, timely feat 

and distinguished fiction. 

One 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs, 

: Additional 1 year subs., 3.75 each 


Safety And Convenience 


at the Lowest Publishers’ Prices 


IARPER’S MAGAZINE 

Ine of the foremost reporters on political and 

sconomic affairs published today. All the new 

ind important developments of the day. 

Dne 1 year sub.y5.00 Two | year subs., 9.00 
Additional oral subs., 4.00 each 


IOUSE & GARDEN 

. magazine covering every phase of home- 

slanning, architecture, construction, decorat- 

ng and gardening. 

Dne 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs. 9.00 
‘ Additional 1 year subs., 4.00 each 

HUMPTY DUMPTY’S MAGAZINE 

For boys and girls from 3 to 7. Will introduce 

he young child to good stories, plus games 

ind things to do. 


Ine | year sub., 3.00 Two, 4, year subs., 5.00 
00. ¢ 


Three 1 year subs., 6. 
Additional 1 year subs. s 2.00 seen 
LIFE 
The exciting word-and-pictftre “story of the 
world today. The weekly that entertains, 
amuses and informs with “every issue. 
One | year sub., 6.75 Two 1 year subs., 11.75 
Additional 1 year subs., 4.50 each 
LIFETIME LIVING 
The magazine that looks ahead. .designed for 
alder people, their iriterests, their hopes and 
their futures. Articles are on health, personal 
problems, breadwinning, retirement plans, 
iravel and recreation. 
One | year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


LIVING FOR YOUNG HOMEMAKERS 

Young people planning their homes will find 

a million and one helpful suggestions and 

down to earth advice in every issue. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 

LOOK 

Each issue is filled with amusing, informative 

word and picture stories on world affairs, 

homemaking, travel, sports, etc. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.50 each 

MADEMOISELLE 

Offers college girls and young caréer women 

a wealth of information on fashion, groom- 

ing, beauty, careers, written by top young 

writers. 

One - ear sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 

ditional | year subs., 3.00 each 

cat S MAGAZINE 

More and more women are finding the key 

to happier living through this publication. 

Fiction, news, fashions, beauty and home- 

making. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1] year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


MECHANIX ILLUSTRATED 

Presents the latest development in the field of 

mechanics, science and inventions. It contains 

valuable hints and suggestions as well as 

plans for boats, radios, model trains, trailers 

and other workshop projects. 

One 1 year sub., 2.40 Two 1 year subs., 4.50 
Three 1 year subs., 6.50 


NATURE 
In each issue delightful articles on birds, 
‘ish, mammals, insects, flowers and many 
>ther phases of the outdoors. Well tet 
with photographs, drawings and paintings— 
an eight-page section in beautiful rotograv- 
are; bi-monthly educational inserts; sixteen 
sages devoted to practical conservation of 
ratural resources. 
One 1 year sub., 4.00 Two 1 year subs., 7.00 
Three 1 year subs., 10.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 
VEWSWEEK 
‘The magazine of News Significance.’’ Com- 
slete and accurate reports and analysis of 
rital happenings throughout the world. 
Dne 1 year sub., 4.75 Two 1 year subs., 9.50 


IPEN ROAD 

Yevoted to the interests and hobbies of teen- 

1ge boys. With stories, articles and features 

lesigned to stimulate and amuse. 

Yne 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


-ARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
ractical, dependable guidance on _ every 
yhase of child care from infancy through 
idolescence. A trusted counsellor and friend. 
Yne 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
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Pathfinder—THE TOWN JOURNAL 

Published monthly from Washington—the very 
news center of the world. Its complete, un- 
biased digest and explanation of all important 
happenings in your nation’s capital and the 
world over give you the real reasons behind 
the news. It is the lowest priced of all leading 
news magazines. 
One 1 year sub., 1.00 Two 1 year subs., 1.50 

Three 1 year subs., 2.00 


PHOTOPLAY 

A fan magazine appealing to all classes of 

the American movie-going public. 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1] year subs., 3.00 
Three 1 year subs., 4.00 


PIGGITY’S 

An animal story magazine for children— 
published by Parents. A wonderful magazine 
for little kids. Pictures they will love too. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1] year subs., 5.00 


POPULAR DOGS 

America’s Illustrated Dog Monthly. .devoted 
exclusively to dogdom. Features: picturization 
of the breed standards, detailed photos, 
articles on field dogs, dog care, grooming 
and training—and complete coverage of dog 
shows from coast to coast. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 

Three 1 year subs., 7.00 


POPULAR MECHANICS 

For fifty years the favorite of men who like 

to know “‘what makes it go.’’ Practical sug- 

gestions and ideas for things to make. 

One 1 year sub., 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 


RADIO & TELEVISION MIRROR 

A radio and television magazine tops in 
stories, pictures and news about your favorite 
Stars and programs..gorgeous 4-color pho- 
tographs and practical articles for women on 
beauty, food, home, entertaining etc. 

One 1 year sub., 2.50 Two 1 year subs., 4.00 


READER’S DIGEST 

Selections and condensations of the best in 

magazines, newspapers and books. Educates, 

broadens and provides enjoyment to all. 

One 1 year sub., 2.75 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.25 each 


REDBOOK 

The magazine for young adults. Fresh, re- 

vealing stories, articles and close-ups keep 

you up-to-date on ae happenings. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.50 each 


SCREENLAND plus TV LAND 
A fan magazine. Pictures, news, personality 
stories. Previews and reviews of the screen. 
Fiction stories of screen hits. Beauty, fashions, 
cocking, and home decorations ‘reflected 
through screen personalities." 
One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.50 
Three 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 1.50 each 


SILVER SCREEN 
A fan magazine. Photo stories, news, fiction, 
personalities, screen previews and reviews. 
Beauty, fashions, etc. 
One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.50 
Three 1 year SUbSi, 0. 
Additional 1 year subs., 1.50 each 
STORY PARADE 
A monthly magazine for children from 7 to 12. 
The format is carefully designed to bring out 
the utmost in instruction and fun. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year. subs., 6.00 


TODAY’S HEALTH : 

An authentic reliable health magazine. Latest 
information on personal and general health 
problems. How to-—live and how to play— 
healthfully. Of eductaional value in the 
library, school, home, and office. Ideal for 


classroom use. Beneficial to teacher and 

student alike. 

One } year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Three 1 year subs., 6.50 


Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 


TODAY'S WOMAN 

Devoted to the interests of young housewives. 

Monthly coverage of all phases of home- 

making plus sprightly fiction. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.50 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.50 each 


TRUE 

The fact story magazine for men. Features 
true adventure, news, personalities, sports, 
science, mystery, pictorial articles each month. 
One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 6.00 


TRUE ROMANCE 

America’s most thrilling magazine. .packed 

with exciting true stories—bold, shocking and 

always thrilling! Contains a full-length novel- 

ette each issue plus great short stories with 

the accent on romance. It reflects the Ameri- 

can way of life. 

One 1 year sub., 1.50 Two 1 year subs., 2.50 
Three 1 year subs., 3.00 

TRUE STORY 

Unique in its presentation of deeply stirring 

and emotional true-life dramas, stories written 

from the real experiences of ordinary men 

and women. In addition, every issue of TRUE 

STORY contains homemakers’ hints, beauty 

and style eh eee) 

One 1 year sub., 2.00 Two 1 year subs., 3.00 
Three 1 year subs., 4.00 

UNITED NATIONS WORLD 

Supplies crackling on-the-spot appraisals of 

significant happenings in political, social, 

trade and military circles throughout the 

world. 

One 1 year sub., 4.00 Two 1 year subs., 7.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.00 each 

U. S. CAMERA 

Large, lavishly illustrated pages make this 

America’s outstanding photographic magazine 

for the camera enthusiast. Designed to meet 

the need of every photographer, amateur or 

professional, U.S. CAMERA contains excellent 

photographs plus interesting articles about 

top-flight camera men, photographic tech- 

nique and travel. 

One 1 year sub,, 3.50 Two 1 year subs., 6.00 
Three 1 year subs., 8.00 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT , 

The news magazine which answers’ your 

questions about whai the news means to you. 

Skillfully written and edited by experts. 

One 1 year sub., 5.00 Two 1 year subs., 8.75 
Additional 1 year subs., 3.75 each 


VOGUE 

The fashion authority for smart women. 

Recognized as the trend setter in what and 

when to wear. Also travel, music, theater, art. 

One : ear sub., 7.50 Two 1 year subs., 12.50 
ditional 1 year subs., 5.00 each 


onune S HOME COMPANION 

Edited in distinctive new style, this popular 

magazine brings help and guidance in home- 

making as well as top fiction by noted authors. 

One 1 year sub., 3.00 Two 1 year subs., 5.00 
Additional 1 year subs., 2.00 each 
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Skull surmounts part of treas- 
ure salvaged from ocean floor. 


| LIFTED TREASURE 
FROM THE CARIBBEAN 


By Lieut. Harry E. Rieseberg 


ENEATH THE SAME shipping lanes where pirates and 
Bb buccaneers once lay in wait for rich prey lies a vast 
and untold treasure waiting for the modern deep-sea 
diver to retrieve. 

One such treasure cache was that of the ill-fated Span- 
ish galleon El Capitan, laden with a vast cargo of gold 
and silver bars, pieces-of-eight and doubloons, and which 
had been sent to the bottom off Gorda Cay in the Ba- 
hamas more than 200 years ago. With the exception of 
a few thousand dollars in ancient coins which had 
drifted through the rotting timbers of the old hulk and 
were, from time to time, picked up on nearby shores 
by passing natives, the old galleon’s treasure had re- 
mained intact, according to my collection of ancient 
Spanish maps. 

It was the finding of these ancient coins that decided 
my associates and myself to attempt this particular sal- 
vage expedition into this seldom-sailed area of the Ba- 
hamas—these coins and the remaining sunken wealth. 

We were a cheerful ship’s company as we bowled along 
toward Northwest Providence Channel, and the spot 
where I believed the ancient hulk of the El Capitan 
rested. I had told my crew before leaving Kingston, 
Jamaica, that a fifth of anything we might salvage would 
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be divided among them, so they were in higher spirits 
than usual. The fresh westerly breeze held steady, and 
it did not take long to cover that narrow strip of ocean 
between the Florida coast and the long chain of little 
cays, stretching from the mouth of Northeast Channel 
all the way down below the line of Key West. 

The second day after leaving Kingston we were past 
Great Isaac and rounding into New Providence Channel, 
south of Great Bahama Island. That channel, pointing 
almost arrow-straight from Jupiter Inlet to Nassau, is 
one of the main sea highways into this amazing coral 
archipelago of the Bahamas that forms a wildly irregular 
barrier between the Atlantic Ocean and the larger West 
Indies isles. There are 700 islands, large and small, and 
a couple of thousand nameless rocks. We presently 
dropped anchor 85 miles north of Nassau. There is no 
man alive who really knows all the rocks, reefs, tortuous 
channels, tricky tides, and little, last “wommunities of 
that bewildering region. It is impossible to penetrate it 
anywhere without realizing how made-to-order it was for 
ocean freebooters two or three centuries ago, as for the 
Civil War blockade-runners who reaped so rich a harvest. 
They could play hide-and-seek There here with any 
warship that came after them. 


TRAVEL 


We were in sixteen fathoms of water, off a little reef- 
guarded islet of Gorda Cay. If my laborious calculations 
were correct, we were actually within sight of the spot 
where the El Capitan had met her fate. The place looked 
forgotten, almost sinister. A man’s fancy saw those in- 
numerable jagged coral fangs just beneath the surface 
waters, alive, lurking there to tear the life out of an un- 
wary “vessel. What was actually visible was a low-lying 
cay, smothered in scrub growth, with occasional clumps 
of the taller red hardwoods the natives call “horseflesh.” 

It was getting on toward seven in the evening. The 
tide should be about right now. The blazing crimson 
sun had dropped_below the horizon, leaving merely a 
soft greenish “glow ‘in_the sky, as we moved cautiously, 
till we were a quartér of a mile off the little crescent of 
sandy beach. } had decided to make my headquarters 
in a deserted ¢éuse. I would be freer there than on the 
small schooner. 

To my surprise, we could not come close enough to 
draw in by the landing beach. The additional feet of 
water, which should have flowed in over the coral reef, 
were just not there. Any seaman runs up against these 
queer freaks of tides once in a while, especially in a 
chaos of reefs and crooked channels like those of the 
Bahamas. Printed timetables tell you merely what ought 
to happen, not really what does happen. I have known 
an abnormal low tide to last several days in these waters; 
also I have seen three high tides in a single day. Just the 
same, a captain comes to think of the tide as something 
fixed, on which he gan and must calculate. Again and 
again the safety of his vessel depends entirely on his 
exact figuring of these extra few feet beneath his keel. 
So it completely upsets the smooth routine of his mind 
when tides turn temperamental. Whatever the reason, on 
this particular night the tide had decided to remain low. 
There were only a few inches of water covering the quar- 
ter-mile belt of protecting reef which stretched from the 
shore all around the cay. This meant we must anchor at 
the reef’s edge, while my crew boys had the mean job 
of lugging my gear and provisions across 500 yards of 
crumbling dead coral. 

For a day or two I found myself oddly nervous. Then 
I settled down and it wasn’t long before the thousand 
and one details of preparations for my first descent were 
completed. Finally the moment came. Having checked 
everything, and being satisfied that the air-pump was 
going smoothly, I had the weights of my diving dress 
put on. 

“Ey’ythin’ clear,” said my head boy and diving assist- 
ant, as he put the heavy helmet over my head. 


Deftly, he gave the helmet the eighth turn that fastened 
it, and locked it there. The face-plate slammed shut and 
was locked, watertight. The air-pump was now clicking 
evenly, two natives working it. Two others were ready to 
take the lines. I climbed over the side of the schooner and 
went down the Jacob’s ladder into the clear water, took 
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the weighted line, waved my hand to show everything 
was right, clasped the descent line, and went down slowly. 
There was too much air coming in. I shoved my head 
sharply against the cock of the escape valve, and let 
some out. 

As I was being slowly dropped, I looked up at the 
watery ceiling above me: it appeared perfectly solid, 
much like a slowly waving, pale green canopy, heavily 
quilted everywhere with huge puckers—the sharp apexes 
of the waves above showing as smooth, rounded indenta- 
tions below. A froth of foam and bubbles surged up 
against the glass of my helmet, giving me a general 
feeling of coolness. The water was so clear and trans- 
lucent that I could see distinctly the distant keel of the 
schooner slowly rolling as it drifted with the tide. Its 
bottom was covered thickly with a magnificent coral reef 
growth—waving banners and streamers of seaweed, long, 
tubular sponges, jet-black blobs of sea-squirts, and tissue- 
thin shells. Slowly the bottom of the craft passed from 
my view, upward and out of sight. The last visible link 
with the upper world was now gone. 

Here and there, as I descended, were clusters of sar- 
gassum weed, like huge bunches of mistletoe hanging 
from great chandeliers, with only their tips breaking 
through. This gulf weed has a place in history, for it 
was the sight of some sargassum which told Columbus 
he was nearing land. Long streamers drifted past, lovely 
in their intricate fantastic forms. The reefs in this lo- 
cality are among the finest in all the Bahama group, with 
giant heads of brain coral, and sea-fans ranging to ten 
feet. Fish too, are correspondingly larger and the sharks 
seem more abundant and fiercer. 

That undersea region is like some fantastic fairy-tale 
garden. The coral which looks like rock is alive. And 
through this bewildering maze, where nothing is what 
it seems, swim handsome black groupers, gay parrot- 
fish, romantic moon-fish, hundreds of species of every 
combination of colors and patterns. The most beautiful 
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Lines unreel as author drops into ocean—and unknown adventure. 


gardens of England and Italy cannot compare with the 
sea gardens of these Bahama coral reefs. 

Soon after the foam and bubbles had passed my face- 
plate, the color of the water began to change. I was bathed 
in a pale green, very faint, as my descent erased the com- 
forting warm rays of the spectrum. As I penetrated fur- 
ther into the depths, the green altered imperceptibly into 
a strange pale blue. 

I continued to slide down the line: six, eight, ten, twelve 
fathoms and, finally, sixteen fathoms—96 feet. My canvas 
boots settled into the soft caressing ooze near a towering 
coral reef. I stood there, entranced. The underwater 
world appeared like a solid, blue cosmos, one born of a 
single vibration—blue, blue, everywhere blue. 

Slowly I made my way over the seaway to a deep 
precipice where | balanced myself on the brink, and 
looked down—down into blue depths where illumination 
like moonlight showed waving sea-fans, sea-plumes, and 
milling fish of every variety beyond the length of my air- 
hose. As I worked along the protective wall of limestone 
and coral, I noted great masses of algae and other marine 
growths, and in places the sand was loose and spongy un- 
derfoot. But aside from these the sandy floor was smooth 
and unobstructed. The bottom sloped away rather sharply, 
so I began to crawl cautiously around the overhanging 
rocks, searching for some trace of the ancient treasure- 
filled galleon. As I continued to inch along, I was in a 
sort of daze from the flood of new impressions which 
crowded on my senses. 

Working to the left along the face of the precipice, I 
perceived a shadowy mass, resembling a cluster of huge 
rocks. It proved to be just that, several piled-up rough 
blocks of limestone. But atop of them, reaching far up 
into the green sea, was the wreck of the El Capitan! 

{ had stumbled upon my quest on this very first try. 
I approached the wreck hardly daring to believe my 
luck was running so strong. 

There, like a battered statue on its ancient pedestal, 
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stood the remains of the galleon, its stubs of shattered 
masts pointing up through this green wet world. It was 
like an undying memorial to the tenacity of the sea. 

I made the busy line fast to a small rock outcrop, sig- 
nalled I had found the wreck, then took stock of the 
situation. The whole forward part of the hulk was held 
high on its rock support. She had broken in two abaft 
midships. The huge teakwood timbers of her stern, how- 
ever lay right before me, no larger than one of the rocks 
beyond. For a hulk which had been on the bottom two 
centuries, she was remarkably well preserved. Hull and 
fragments were so covered with weed, barnacles and coral 
encrustations that only the general outline could be per- 
ceived. Under this, her original lines still held. 

At my signal, explosives were lowered to me for blast- 
ing the hulk from her resting place. I caught the weighted 
lines and went to work. Choosing a safe place to tamp the 
charges—one in which my lines wouldn’t snag—I finished 
the job, climbed down, and gave the signal to be drawn 
to the surface. 

At last I broke water, groped for the Jacob’s ladder, and 
emerged in the sunlight. Once aboard, I gave the word to 
close the switch. The key was thrown. For a time nothing 
happened. The dull’ silence seemed endless. Then a 
smothered b-o-o-m was heard. The water billowed vio- 
lently under our keel. The schooner was flung about, and 
a huge vortex of water erupted off our port bow. Pres- 
ently the waves subsided. We settled down on an even 
keel again. 

Bits of wood came drifting up from the wreck below. 
Dead fish by the thousands were floating all around us, 
killed by the blast. Sharks hurried to the blood trail, and 
they swarmed around our craft for more than an hour. 

I turned my back on the scene and went to my cabin. 
When I came on deck at noon, there was a long, slow 
swell. The schooner rocked gently on the bright surface 
ripples now, and the sun blanketed everything with its 
steady glare. My nerves were quiet now, my hands steady. 

Again I climbed into my dress—hot work under that 
burning Bahaman sun. The crew boys lowered me as 
rapidly as possible this time. The cooling water fairly 
darted past me. It was too rapid; the tenders on deck were 
getting anxious about the treasure possibilities. I signalled 
for caution, and they eased my descent a trifle. My land- 
ing on the bottom was safe enough. I disengaged my lines 
and started for the wreck site. What a scene confronted 
me! 

The whole stern portion of the hulk had been blown 
into hundreds of fragments, and flung about the seaway 
as if by a careless giant hand. The ocearfloor was liter- 
ally strewn with the relic’s remains. I stood there, looking 
about in amazement. Then I signalled “all well” and at 
once set out to find the treasure, if any. 

This was no small job, considering the size and state 
of the disarray. I was amid a conglomeration of relics al- 
most defying description: ancient fire-arms and weapons, 
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a bit of shell-encrusted metal armor, huge bolts, battered 
plate dishes, twisted bits of copper, brass and iron, can- 
non balls, broken gunflints, fragments of the once-proud 
galleon’s rails and gun-carriages, a pike-head of some old 
Spanish cavalier, a portion of a bilge-pump and an old 
anchor—the latter more than nine feet in length. Bundles 
of twisted iron-work, hatch-bands of some hard metal I 
was not quite certain of, some chain cable, and a massive 
iron ring that perhaps had once been used beneath the 
vessel’s bowsprit to hold it in place—all were lying lit- 
tered there in that shattered arena of debris. 


There was a vast amount of miscellaneous other relics. 
whose original purpeses remained a mystery to me. It 
was strange to see/what my blastehad brought out of the 
holds, stuff that had been buried deep beneath the sand 
and encrustations €yer’since that dark day in 1717 when 
the El Capitan had made her last and final anchorage. 


Finally, half-concealed under a pile of fragments, I 
came upon a metal sea-chest. It seemed tiny beside that 
mountain of battered hulk, but I quickly clambered 
toward it. In great excitement, I made it fast to the line 
and then turned about to see if there might be another, 
or whatever else there was worth raising. There seemed 
to be nothing. I gave the signal to take me up. 


When I climbed the ladder and reached the deck of our 
schooner, the crew boys were already working excitedly 
on the little chest, jimmying the ancient pin-bolt lock, 
now only shapeless bits of rusted iron. There was a loud 
creak as chisels pried against the water-eaten lid, then 
a sharp metallic snap. The lock gave way, and the chest 
flew open. 


Across the wet deck spewed hundreds of metal discs. 
Some were octagonal, others were round solid heavy 
slugs with rough edges cut from a larger piece of metal. 
without any fine instrument. They were pieces-of-eight. 
A few discolored brown gold doubloons were among the 
find, still tarnished with their patina of two centuries. 
Under the scratch of a knife they gleamed yellow. 


The native boys gave a great cheer. Falling to their 
knees on the deck, they quickly gathered up the loose 
coins. For a few moments their chatter and antics caused 
the wildest confusion, but gradually they became their 
usual selves. However, the gold bars and gold figurines and 
images, either Incan or Aztec in origin, seemed to be of 
little interest to the Jamaicans, but these were really the 
find of the expedition. That evening, after our craft had 
got under way, we held a party in celebration. 


Our haul amounted to a little more than $100,000 when 
we disposed of the bulk of the find for its “content value” 
in exchange—the usual method of cashing-in on such 
treasure of this nature. And, after deducting our expenses, 
we had a nice little prize between us—excellent for such 
a short expedition. Even our schooner, as we sailed 
slowly westward through the islands toward home, 
seemed to ride with a new and triumphant buoyancy.® 


December 1953 


“PLEASURE ISLAND OF THE CARIBBEAN’’ 


Gives you MORE of Everything 


MORE days of clear, warm sunshine — 74° winter 
average, and rarely a rainy day . .. MORE days for 
enjoying all outdoor sports, world-famed sea 


bathing, unique river-rafting . . . MORE 


enchanting scenery, now seen in 
many movies... MORE variety — 
five different resort areas... 
exotic calypso music . .. MORE for 
your vacation budget, moderate 
American plan rates, including 3 
meals daily at excellent hotels .. . 
MORE savings on “in-bond duty- 
free” British and European mer- 
chandise, famous Jamaica Rums,. 
etc. ... MORE transport by airlines. 
and cruise ships ... For beautiful 
Jamaica Color Book, see your: 


travel agent, or use coupon:. 


gl 
P & O Steamship Co. : [ 
Jamaica Tourist Board, Dept. M-13N [ 

Winter Cruises 380 Madison Ave., New York 17 ri 
tromuMiami Send free Color Book to: I 

to Jamaica, MMe WEiaeir aia. note tec) dette ol eee eee I 
every Thursday, Address2 50 a2 2 actos aie «ic cate Dee Re ee eeenters 
Jan. 14-April 1 ee 
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CR 


No. of 
Ly. SHIP Days 
December 
18 QUEEN of 15 
BERMUDA 
18 NASSAU 8 
19 OCEAN MONARCH 7 
19 NIEUW 16 
AMSTERDAM 
22 MAASDAM 13 
22 PANAMA 16 
22 CARONIA 12 
22 PATRICIA 13 
22 OLYMPIA 13 
23 FLANDRE 12 
24 SANTA PAULA 12 
24 SANTA CLARA 16-18 
26 Seay MONARCH 8 
26 NASSA 8 
29 CRISTOBAL 16 
31 SANTA ROSA 12 
31 SANTA SOFIA 16-18 
January—1954 
4 OCEAN 
MONARCH 
QUEEN of 
BERMUDA Uf 
5 ANCON 16 
6 PATRICIA 5 
6 FLANDRE 12 
6 CARONIA 13 
6 NIEUW 16 
AMSTERDAM 
6 MAASDAM 14 
7 URUGUAY 40 
8 SANTA PAULA 12 
8 SANTA 6-18 
MO 
8 NASSAU Wf. 
9 OCEAN 3 
MONARCH 
11 QUEEN of 4 
BERMUDA 
12 PANAMA 16 
12 PATRICIA (25 
15 SANTA ROSA 12 
15 SANTA CLARA 16-18 
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UISES 


TOTHE 


WEST INDIES 


Sailing from New York 


Minimum 
ITINERARY Rate 
San Juan, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston, 
Nassau 385 
Nassau, Havana 155 
Bermuda 162.50 
Cartagena, Cristobal, San: Blas, Port 
au Prince, Kingston, Havana, 
Nassau 440 
San Juan, La Guaira, Curacao, Port 
au Prince 255 
Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) +288 
La Guaira, Curacao, Havana, Nas- 
sau 295 
Port au Prince, Cartagena, Cristobal, 
Kingston 260 
Port au Prince, La Guaira, Trinidad, 
St. Thomas, San Juan 260 
Port*au Prince, Cartagena, Cristobal, 
Havana 330 
Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 435 
Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 435 
Bermuda, Nassau 200 
Nassau, Havana 170 
Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) +288 
Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 435 
Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 435 
Bermuda 7125 
Bermuda, Nassau AS) 
Port au Prince, Panama, (Panama 
Canal) 1288 
Bermuda 110 
Port au Prince, Cartagena, Cristobal, 
Havana 300 
Port au Prince, Cristobal, Santa 
Marta, Curacao, Havana S25 
Curacao, La Guaira, St. Thomas, San 
Juan, Ciudad Trujillo, Havana 440 
Port au Prince, Cartagena, San Blas, 
Cristobal, Kingston 265 
Trinidad, Barbados, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 
Rio de Janeiro, Trinidad 1285 
Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 435 
Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 435 
Nassau 155 
St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston S25 
Bermuda 25; 
Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) (288 
Port au Prince, Kingston, Cartagena, 
Cristobal, Havana 300 
Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 435 
Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 435 


* 20 


15 NASSAU 7 
16 KUNGSHOLM 18 
19 CRISTOBAL 16 
FLANDRE ils} 
21 OSLOFJORD 18 
22 ARGENTINA 40 
22 SANTA PAULA 22 
22 SANTA SOFIA 16718 
22 NASSAU 7 
23 QUEEN of 6 
BERMUDA 
23 OCEAN z7 
MONARCH 
23 * MAASDAM 14 
25 NIEUW 14 
AMSTERDAM 
26 ANCON 16 
27 OLYMPIA 
28 PATRICIA 5 
29 SANTA ROSA 12 
29 NASSAU If 
29 MAURETANIA 18 
29 SANTA 16-18 
MONICA 
29 EMPRESS of 17 
SCOTLAND 
30 ATLANTIC 14 
30 QUEEN of 20 
BERMUDA 
30 OCEAN 6 
MONARCH 
February 
2 PANAMA 16 
3 BRAZIL 40 
4 PATRICIA 19 
5 SANTA PAULA (2 
5 SANTA CLARA 16-18 
5 NASSAU Vi 
6 KUNGSHOLM 55 
6 ILE DE FRANCE 17 
9 CRISTOBAL 16 
9 MAASDAM 14 
10 OLYMPIA 15 
11 NIEUW 20 
AMSTERDAM 
12 SANTA ROSA 12 
12 NASSAU 7 
12 SANTA SOFIA 16-18 
13 OCEAN 
MONARCH 
15 ATLANTIC 14 
16 ANCON 16 
17 EMPRESS of 
SCOTLAND 18 
18 MAURETANIA 18 
19 SANTA PAULA 12 


Nassau 

St. Thomas, 
Curacao, 
Havana 

Port au Prince, 
Canal) 

Port au Prince, Cartagena, Cristobal, 
Kingston, Havana 

Port au Prince, Fort de France, La 
Guaira, Curacao, Montego Bay, 
Havana, Nassau ‘ : 

Trinidad, Barbados, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Trinidad 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Aruba, Maracaibo, 
Guanta, Cumana 

Nassau 

Bermuda-~ 


Trinidad, La Guaira, 
San Bias, Cristobal, 


Panama (Panama 


Puerto Cabello, 


Bermuda, Nassau 
Trinidad,’ La Guaira, Ciudad Trujillo, 


Fort de 
Guaira, 


Thomas, 

Trinidad, La 
Curacao, Port au Prince 

Port au Prince, Panama 
Canal) 1 

Port au Prince, La Guaira, Trinidad, 
St. Thomas, San Juan 


(Panama 


Bermuda 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Nassau 

St. Thomas, Martinique, Barbados, 
Trinidad, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Kingston, Havana 


Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 
St. Thomas, St. Lucia, La Guaira, 


Curacao, Cristobal, Havana 


St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston, Havana 

Bermuda, St. Thomas, Martinique, 
Curacao, Cartagena, Cristobal, 


Kingston, Havana, Nassau 
Bermuda 


Port au Prince, Panama 
Canal) 

Trinidad, Barbados, 
Janeiro, Santos, 
Buenos Aires, 
Janeiro, Trinidad 

Port au Prince, La Guaira, Curacao, 


(Panama 


Bahia, Rio de 
Montevideo, 
Santos, Rio de 


Cartagena, Cristobal, Kingston, 
Havana 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 


Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 

Nassau 

Havana, San Blas, Cristobal, Balboa, 
Callao, Mas a Tierra, Valparaiso, 
Puerto Montt, Cape Pillar, Punta 
Arenas, Dunganess, Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo, Punta del Este, 
Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, 
Port of Spain 

Fort de France, Trinidad, La Guaira, 


Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, 
Mantanzas (Havana) 

Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 

St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Havana 


Port au Prince, Curacao, La Guaira, 
Trinidad, Martinique, ‘St. Thomas, 
San Juan, Nassau 

Port au Prince, Cristobal, San Blas, 
Cartagena, "Trinidad, Barbados, 
Fort de France, St. Thomas, San 
Juan, Havana 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Nassau 

Aruba, Maracaibo, 


Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana, 


Bermuda 

St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston, Havana 

Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 

St. Thomas, .Port of Spain, La 
Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, Kings- 
ton, Havana 

Sty Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, ‘Kingston, Havana, Nas- 


sau 
Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 


155 


495 
7288 
355 


475 


1285 
435 
435 
155 

125 


175 


295\ 


385 
4288 


260 
110 


435 
155 
495 
435 
425 
SiS 


500 
7125 


7288 


1285 


380 
435 


435 
155 


1650 


475 
7288 
PLUS) 


330 


550 


435 
155 


435 
+125 


SiS 
4288 


450 


495 
435 


TRAVEL. 


Ly. SHIP 


19 NASSAU 

19 SANTA 
MONICA 

20 QUEEN of 
BERMUDA 

20 OCEAN 
MONARCH 

23 PANAMA 


25 PATRICIA 
4 


25 ILE DE FRANCE 


26 SANTA ROSA 
26 OLYMPIA 


25 SANTA CLARA 16-18 


26 NASSAU 
25 MAASDAM 


27 QUEEN of 
BERMUDA 


© 


March 
2 CRISTOBAL 


3 ATLANTIC 
4 ARGENTINA 


5 SANTA PAULA 


5 SANTA SOFIA 
6 NIEUW 


AMSTERDAM 


QUEEN of 
BERMUDA 


6 

8 OCEAN 
MONARCH 

9 ANCON 

9 EMPRESS of 
SCOTLAND 


11 MAURETANIA 


12 SANTA ROSA 
12 NASSAU 


16 PANAMA 

18 PATRICIA 

19 SANTA PAULA 
19 NASSA 


19 SANTA ‘CLARA 16- 18 


19 ATLANTIC 

20 OCEAN 
MONARCH 

23 CRISTOBAL 


26 NASSAU 
26 SANTA ROSA 


26 SANTA SOFIA 
27 MAURETANIA 


27 QUEEN of 
BERMUDA 
AN 


OCE 
MONARCH 
30 ANCON 


April 
2 SANTA PAULA 


2 SANTA 
ONI 


ONARCH 
5 ATLANTIC 


December 1953 


Minimum 


ITINERARY 


Nassau 

Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 

Bermuda 


Nassau, Kingston, Cartagena, Cristo- 
bal, ‘Havana 

Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 

Port au Prince, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cartagena, Cristobal, Kingston, 
Havana 

Fort de France, Trinidad, La Guaira, 
Port au Prince 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Port au Prince, La Guaira, Trinidad, 
St. Thomas, “San Juan 

Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 

Nassau, Havana 


. Port au Prince, Cartagena, San Blas, 


Cristobal, Kingston 


Bérmuda, Wassau 


Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 

St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston, Havana 

Trinidad, Barbados, Bahia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aijres, Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro, Trinidad 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 

San Juan, St. Thomas, Barbados, 
Trinidad, Grenada, ta Guaira, 
Curacao, Cristobal, Havana 

Bermuda 


Bermuda, Nassau 


Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 

St. Thomas, Port of Spain, La 
Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, 
Havana 

$t. Thomas, St. Lucia, Barbados, 


Trinidad, Grenada, La _ Guaira, 
Havana 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Nassau 


Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 
Bermuda 


Bermuda 


Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 

Port au Prince, Kingston, Cartagena, 
Cristobol, Havana 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Nassau 

Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 

St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston, Havana 

Bermuda 


Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 

Nassau 

Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 

La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, King- 
ston, Havana, Nassau 

Bermuda 


Bermuda 


Port au Prince, Panama (Panama 
Canal) 


Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Cartagena 

Aruba, Maracaibo, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta, Cumana 

Bermuda 


Bermuda 


St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Kingston, Havana 


Rate 


1595) 
435 
1125 
385 
7288 


380 
335 
435 
260 


435 
185 


215) 
175 


$288 


315 


1110 
435 
435 

+125 
175 


4288 


425 


385 


435 
155 


435 
idi25 


7125 


7288 
300 


435 
155 


435 
315 
7125 
7288 
155 
435 
435 


385 
PS) 


7125 


$288 


435 


435 
7125 


7125 


315 


Sailing from New Orleans 


No. 


Ly. SHIP 


December 


5S ALCOA CAVALIER 16 


12 ALCOA CLIPPER 


19 ALCOA CORSAIR 


21 STELLA POLARIS 


24 ANTILLES 


26 ALCOA CAVALIER 


January—1954 


1 JAMAICA 
2 ALCOA CLIPPER 


6 CHIRIQUI : 
7*ANTILLES 4 
7 STELLA POLARIS 


9 ALCOA CORSAIR 


JAMA 


1S ICA 
16 ALCOA CAVALIER 


20 CHIRIQUI 
22 ANTILLES 


23 ALCOA CLIPPER 


28 ITALIA 
29 JAMAICA 
30 ALCOA CORSAIR 


February 
5 STELLA POLARIS 


6 ALCOA CAVALIER 


11 ANTILLES 


2 JAMAICA 
3 ALCOA CLIPPER 


16 ITALIA 
17 CHIRIQUI 
20 ALCOA CORSAIR 


26 JAMAICA 


27 ALCOA CAVALIER 


March 
6 STELLA POLARIS 


6 ALCOA CLIPPER 


12 JAMAICA 
13 ALCOA CORSAIR 


17 CHIRIQUI 


20 ALCOA CAVALIER 


26 JAMAICA 
27 ALCOA CLIPPER 


Minimum 


ITINERARY 


Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Kingston, “Mobile* 

Kingston, | Curacao, La  Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, 
La Guaira, Mobile* 

Ciudad Trujillo, Curacao, La Guaira, 
Guanta, Trinidad, La  Guaira, 
Kingston, Mobile* 

Havana, Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Kingston 

Kingston, Cartagena, Cristobal, Ha- 
vana 


Kingston, Curacao, La  Guaira, 
Guanta, Trinidad, La  Guaira, 
Mobile* 


Havana, Puerto Barrios, Tela 

Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Kingston, Mobile* 

Cristobal, Santa Marta 

Havana, Curacao, La Guaira, Port 
au Prince 

Havana, Montego Bay, Ciudad 
Trujillo, St. Thomas, St. Pierre, 
Fort de France, La Guaira, Cura- 
cao, Cartagena, San Blas, Cris- 
tobal, Puerto Barrios 

Kingston, Curacao, La _ Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, 
La Guaira, Mobile* 

Havana, Puerto Barrios, Tela 

Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Kingston, Mobile* 

Cristobal, Santa. Marta 

Port au Prince, Kingston, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cristobal, Havana 

Kingston, Curacao, La Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, 
La Guaira, Mobile* 

Montego Bay, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Havana 

Havana, Puerto Barrios, Tela 

Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 


Guaira, Kingston, Mobile* 

Havana, Montego Bay, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, St. Thomas, St. Pierre, Fort 
de France, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cartagena, San Blas, Cristobal, 
Puerto Barrios 

Kingston, _ Curacao, La _ Guaira, 
Puerto Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, 
La Guaira, Mobile* 

Port au Prince, Kingston, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cristobal, Havana, Vera 
Cruz 

Havana, Puerto Barrios, Tela 

Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Kingston, Mobile* 

Montego Bay, La Guaira, Curacao, 
Cristobal, Havana 

Cristobal, Santa Marta 

Kingston, Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta,\ Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Mobile* 

Havana, Puerto Barrios, Tela 

Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 


Guaira,, Kingston, Mobile* 

Havana, Port au Prince, Curacao, 
Cartagena, San Blas, Cristobal, 
Kingston 

Kingston, Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Mobile* 

Havana, Puerto Barrios, Tela 

Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Kingston, Mobile* 

Cristobal, Santa Marta 

Kingston, Curacao, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Mobile* 

Havana, Puerto Barrios, Tela 

Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Puerto 
Cabello, Guanta, Trinidad, La 
Guaira, Kingston, Mobile* 


*Cruise terminates at Mobile. 


+Passengers must disembark for stay ashore. Supplemental rates depend 
upon type of hotel and accommodations desired. 


Rate 


$475 


475 


525 
A415 
300 


525 


240 
525 
280 
330 


785 


525 
240 


525 
280 
385 
325 


365 
240 


525 


785 
525 


550 
240 


525 
365 
280 


525 
240 


yds) 
560 


525 
240 


525 
280 


525 
240 


525 
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A Great Gift! 


For anyone, anywhere, anytime... 


So simple a child can insert a film and use 
it. So well-engineered the 8mm camera owner 
can show his personal movies anywhere, any- 
time, when a movie projector is not available. 


| The Sensational 


MELTON MOVIE 


VIEWER 95 


ONLY 


SPECIAL VIEWER EDITIONS 
OF POPULAR CASTLE FILMS 


$1.00 each — 5 for $ 4.00 


al liao CASSIDY ABBOTT & COSTELLO 
DANGER MIDGET CAR MANIACS 
BAR 20 Apes "KGAIN HIGH FLYERS 
CHEYENNE COWBOY NO INDIANS, PLEASE 


SPORTS 
ADVENTURE 
AEG Aina? SASWAL AT E200 
Bae COWBOY HERE COMES THE CIRCUS 
TRAVEL CIRCUS AT THE ZOO 
BALI WILD HORSE—LITTLE 
GRAND CANYON BRAVE 


WOODY WOODPECKER 
IAN KILLER JACK ASHE Mo Nemes 
iG 
ING BUDDIES BAD WOLF 


DIZZY ACROBATS THE BIG 


ANDY PANDA 


HOLIDAY FILM Oe COME 


HOWDY DOODY 


Address Dept. Cass 


PEERLESS CAMERA. 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 
Opp. Grand Central Terminal 
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HOME E 
ANDY’S BLACKSMITH’S SHOP 


MU 7.1000 


TRINIDAD 


MAGINE, if you can, a place where 
| women wear graceful veils on their 
heads and silver rings in their noses, 
where stark white temples and 
mosques are around the corner from 
European-style churches and ultra 
modern apartments. Picture, too, 
carts drawn by water buffalo being 
passed by sleek automobiles, smart 
restaurants~and little old men near- 
by cooking over iron pots in the 
streets, and people dressed in the 
latest U.S. fashions dancing to music 
made by beating on oil drums and 
biscuit tins. It all adds up to 
Trinidad. 


Tourists invariably inspect a Moslem temple. 


This British Colony, only eight 
hours from New York by Pan 
American Clipper, is one of the most 
colorful Caribe isles, with a con- 
glomerate population. In downtown 
Port of Spain you'll admire Spanish 
patios and ornate French grillwork, 
while brawny Negroes load mule- 
drawn carts, U.S. clerical workers 
hurry past on bicycles, British colo- 
nials in shorts and knee-length socks 
stroll along stolidly, bobbies gesture 
in spotless white jackets and white 
pith helmets, and Hindu and Mos- 
lem priests lead their faithful in 
prayer. And a step from Frederick 
Street are the docks and Marine 


Golfers try St. Andrews Country Club course. 


Bathers loaf at splendid Maracas Bay Beach. 


Square, which is really a boulevard 
with two lanes of grass and enor- 
mous trees, where goats graze and 
natives enjoy a siesta. The residential 
sector starts around Queens Park 
Savannah, a huge meadow of 170 
acres, and extends up into surround- 
ing mountains. On the Savannah is a 
race course and, as well, the Queens 


‘Park Hotel, a sprawling structure 


with an enormous open-air dining 
room. 


Revelers in Port of Spain join Carnival fete. 


After exploration of Port of 
Spain, combine a drive along Saddle 
Road with a swim at Maracas Beach 
on the north coast, fourteen miles 
from town, for more Trinidadian fla- 
vor. Another drive worth taking is 
to Pitch Lake, a natural deposit of 
asphalt covering 114 acres and lying 
58 miles from Port of Spain. 

The most exciting time in Trini- 
dad is during carnival which takes 
place on Monday and Tuesday pre- 
ceding Ash Wednesday. The entire 
colony participates; and the celebra- 
tion includes elaborate parades, 
fantastic costumes, Calypso singers 
and wild competition between the 
steel bands. But if you can’t visit 
Trinidad during carnival, you’ll still 
find plenty of pageantry in this col- 
orful island any time of the year. 4 


TRAVEL 


Hotel Headliners 


eae ee 


i oy TRAVELERS eye with interest 
construction of a 350-room ho- 
tel begun recently opposite New York 
City’s La Guardia Field, as plans call 
not only for full air-conditioning but 
complete sound-proofing. First of a 
contemplated chain of airport inns, 
spot is slated to open in March, 1954, 
under name of. La Guardia Hotel. 
Other fronteyage news from Manhat- 
tan included sale of Hotel Plaza by 
Hilton Corp. fgr $15,000,000, but Hil- 
ton will continue to operate famed 
hostelry for two and a half more 
years. ... On 150-acre Horse Shoe 
Bend tract by Lake of the Ozarks 
near Bagnell Dam in Missouri, a 30- 
room, 20-cottage hotel, Blackhawk 
Lodge, will be built with complete 
recreation facilities. . . . Hotel Nicol- 
let in Minneapolis recently opened its 
Waikiki Room with authentic decor, 
food, beverages for a Pacific island 
flavor. .. . In Shreveport, La., Cap- 
tain Shreve Hotel planned adding 60 
rooms when present multi-million-dol- 
lar refurbishing is finished. . . . Near 


Wilmington, Del., off DuPont Park- 


am! 


way, a new 192-room hotel is rising 
with four separate units of 48 rooms 
each, a parking lot for 150 cars... . 
Over a three-year stretch, Chicago’s 
Drake Hotel plans eventual air-con- 
ditioning of entire structure. 
Houston’s Shamrock Hotel, consid- 
ered a risk when it opened, is erect- 
ing a 17-story office building with top 
six floors for more hotel space. .. . 
Boston’s Ambassador Hotel, remod- 
eled, has added a banquet room, is 
readying another, while Hub City’s 
Hotel Touraine has restyled Grille 
Room into elegant Touraine Grille. . . . 
Under construction at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W.Va., is a 
new building with a 1,000-capacity 
banquet hall, 400-seat theatre. . 

A pre-war landmark, Italy’s Grand 
Hotel of Rimini has reopened as a 
first-class hotel with 150 rooms. .. . 
Shaw Park Hotel in Ochos Rios, Ja- 
maica, has added twelve luxury ac- 
commodations. . . . New 200-room 
Reef Hotel will soon open at Waikiki 
in Honolulu with seven floors, swim- 
ming pool. 


Tenth Inter-American Conference Sife 


HOTEL 1 Tang 


New 400-room Hotel Tamanaco overlooks Caracas, Venezuela, opens in December. 
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Where Will You Go 
in Florida? 


if You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn’t be expensive—not if you 
know just where to go for whatever you 
seek in Florida. And if there’s any man who 
can give you the facts you want it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe 
Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn’t traveling! ) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, 
tells you, first of all, road by road, mile 
by mile, everything you’ll find in Florida, 
whether you’re on vacation, or looking over 
job, business, real estate, or retirement 
prospects, 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and 
restaurants where you can stop for the best 
accommodations and meals at the price you 
want to pay. For that longer vacation, if 
you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find 
a real “paradise”—just the spot which has 
everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big 


book. 
If You Want a Job ora 
Home in Florida 


Norman Ford tells you just where to head. His talk 
with hundreds of personnel managers, business men, 
real estate operators, state officials, ete., lets him pin- 
point the towns you want to know about if you’r- 
going to Florida for a home, a job with a future, or 
a business of your own. If you’ve ever wanted to run 
a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells you 
today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire 
On a Small Income 


Norman Ford tells you exactly where you can retire 
now on the money you've got, whether its a little or 
a lot. (If you need a part-time or seasonal job to help 
out your income, he tells you where to pick up extra 
income.) Because Norman Ford always tells you where 
in Florida is pleasantest on a small income, he can 
help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida 
—whether you want to retire, vacation, get 
a job, buy a home, or start a business, Nor- 
man Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you 
need to find exactly what you want. Yet this 
big book with plenty of maps and well over 
100,000 words sells for only $2—only a frac- 
tion of the money you’d spend needlessly if 
you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, print name and address, 
ask for “Norman Ford’s Florida” and mail 
with $2 in cash, check, or money order to 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 39 THIRD 
AVE., GREENLAWN (LONG ISLAND), 


NEW YORK. 
Fill Out and Send at Once for Quick Delivery 


y-- 
| Mail to i 
| HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 39 Third Ave. 


| Greenlawn (Long Island), New York I 

I have enclosed $......--+--++- (cash, check or | 
| money order). Please send me the books checked | 
below. You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 

NORMAN FORD’S FLORIDA. $2. ] 
Norman Ford’s WHERE TO RETIRE ON A 
SMALL INCOME—a guide to the best places | 
to retire in the U. S., Canada, Hawaii, etc. $1. | 
MAGIC HALF HOUR DINNERS. $1. 
TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD | 
with free copy of LANDS IN THE SUN. $1. 
FOREIGN LANDS AT STAY-AT-HOM® 
PRICES, FREIGHTER LIFE and WHERE rol 
FIND THE BEST IN THE U.S., CANADA | 
AND MEXICO. All 3 for $1. | 
O Special offer—all books above ($6 value) 

for $5. 
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Use above coupon for ordering all the Harian books 
advertised in this issue of TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 
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NEWEST CRUISE QUEEN 


OUR HUNDRED travelers yearning for a West Indies 
F cruise this winter will be able to sail their favorite 
sun-swept lanes aboard the newest cruise ship afloat, the 
racy, yacht-like Swedish American Line flagship M. S. 
Kungsholm. 

Marking the Swedish American Line’s re-entry into 
the cruise field after thirteen years of war work and 
routine transatlantic passenger ferrying, the glistening 
white Kungsholm will leave Pier 97 on the Hudson River 
January 16 for an eighteen-day maiden tour of gay 
Caribbean ports. 

To some travelers this occasion may bring back mem- 
ories from the Thirties, when the old Kungsholm was one 
of the most popular cruise ships. Not only many crew 
members, from veteran Captain John Nordlander down 
to the fleet-footed dining room stewards, but also such 
features as the personalized service and the famous 
cuisine have been transferred from the old to the new 
ship of the same name. There is really only one im- 
portant difference: the new Kungsholm is the most 
modern cruiser-liner on the seas. 

She is completely air conditioned throughout, and in 
every stateroom you can select your own room temper- 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
ON A SHOESTRING 


If you know ALL the ways of reaching foreign countries, 
you don’t need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. 
You could spend $550-$1000 on a one way luxury steamer 
ticket to Buenos Aires, or you can get there for $97 in 
fares via bus and rail through colorful Mexico, Guatemala, 
Panama, Colombia, the Andes, ete. 


You could spend $5000 on a luxury eruise around the 
world or $600 via connecting steamers. You can island 
hop around the West Indies via plane for several hundred 
dollars——or see the islands more leisurely by motor schooner 
for much, much less. There’s hardly a place on earth you 
can’t reach for less if you know ALL the travel ways. | 

Norman Ford, founder of the Globetrotters Club and 
one handy booklet dozens upon dozens of specific travel rout- Michael 
ings to all parts of the world—Mexico, South America, 
Europe, Africa and the Mediterranean, the Far East, 
Australia, the South Seas, ete.—so that you can see 
more at prices you can afford by combining freighter, liners, 
rail, bus, plane, and other competing services. 


Over and over again he proves that you can travel now— 
that you don’t have to wait for some far-off day when 
you’ve saved much more money. 


$1 brings you his guide, Foreign Lands at Stay-at-Home 
Prices, plus two other priceless reports: 


1. WHERE TO FIND THE BEST IN THE U. S., CAN- 
ADA, AND MEXICO. And how to see great sections of 
America for just $100. 


2. FREIGHTER LIFE. Your introduction to the one way 
to travel almost anywhere in the world—via passenger 
carrying freighter—for as little as you’d spend at a 
resort. 


A really big $1 worth. Money back, of course, if not 
satisfied. 
Don’t write a letter. 
For your copies of all 3 guides, simply send $1 with 
name and address to “3 TRAVEL GUIDES,” 
HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 


39 THIRD AVENUE, GREENLAWN 
(LONG ISLAND), NEW YORK 
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Dining room mural 


America’s top expert on low cost travel, has gathered into honors poet Carl 
Bellman. 


ature by simply dialing a knob. All Kungsholm staterooms 
are outside with large portholes to the sea. Your bedside 
telephone connects you with every stateroom on the ship, 
as well as with the world ashore. 

On Sun Deck, there is the Club Room, an exquisite 
little bar for private gatherings. On Upper Deck, you may 
want to tempt your palate with dishes from the grill and 
the lavish smorgasberd in the bar next to the outdoor 
swimming pool. 

A great part of the fun of a winter cruise is to come 
back home with a suntan that spells the West Indies all 
over. Kungsholm passengers will have acres of deck space 
where they can devote themselves to Old Sol, and if you 
want to challenge a fellow passenger to a duel in athletics, 
you can have your pick of weapon from the golf club and 
skeet rifle to a volley ball or a shuffleboard stick. 

As ocean liners go, the Kungsholm is not a giant. But 
her 22,000 gross register tons and 600-foot length make 
her an ideal cruise ship, and able to dock in exotic, far- 
away ports too small to harbor gigantic steamers. 

“Valkommen ombord!” the Swedes say. On behalf of 
American voyagers, TRAVEL replies, “Welcome to New 


York!” 4 


New Kungsholm will 
enter Atantic serv- 
ice after cruises. 


Main lounge decor 
shows Sweden’s his- 
tory in woodwork. 


a 
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One of Tobago’s appeals to 
many: a serene sanctuary. ¢ 


BOUT TWENTY MILES northeast of 

Trinidad is Tobago, a smail un- 
pretentious island in the Caribbean 
that is believed to have been the set- 
ting for Daniel DeFoe’s famous Rob- 
inson Crusoe. Still almost as un- 
spoiled as it was in the days of 
Crusoe, it is one of the few remaining 
tropical places where you can live like 
a king—cheaply. 

Retired couples and pensioners find 
Tobago especially suited for them. 
With servants available for as little as 
$10.00 a month, housework becomes 
a thing of the past. Food is reason- 
able—imported butter costs 50 cents a 
pound, eggs 36 cents a dozen, bread 
four cents a loaf, steak 40 cents a 
pound. 

Many fine homesites with excellent 
water and good roads are available. 
A comfortable masonry home can be 
built for $6,000. After that initial ex- 
penditure, a couple can, if they wish, 
lead a lazy life of leisure, fish, sail 
and take part in Tobago’s informal 
social life on $1,800 a year, or less. 
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Permission for permanent residence 
can usually be obtained by applying 
to the immigration authorities at 


Port-of-Spain, Trinidad. 


For vacationists there are five 
hotels, small but comfortable and 
well-equipped, and a few guest houses. 
Minimum all-inclusive rates range 
from $4.20 to $10.20 per day per 
person. The rate is effective from De- 
cember, 1953, to April, 1954. 

Two government coastal steamers 
ply between Trinidad and Tobago. 
The voyage is made overnight in nine 
hours from Port-of-Spain to Scar- 
borough, the chief town of Tobago. 
Daily airplane service is also avail- 
able. Flight time is twenty minutes 
and the roundtrip fare is $13.50. 
Steamer roundtrip fare is $8.65. 

Many ships sailing between New 
York and South America call at Trini- 
dad and there is regular airplane sery- 
ice from New York and Miami. 

For a day or a decade, Tobago is 
a thrifty off-track lure for those who 
want to relax or retire. 4 


How to RETIRE on 
the money you ve got 


You don’t need a lot of money to retire in Florida, 
California, Hawaii, and other favorite retirement 
areas. You don’t if you know just where it costs less 
to live and, if necessary, where you can pick up a 
moderate income through a part-time job or a small 
business. 

Where to Retire en a Small Income selects out of 
the hundreds of thousands of communities in the 


U. S. only those places where living costs are less, 
where the surround- 
@ Brand new 1954 edi- ings are pleasant, 


tion now ready! Up-to- 
date information, with 


and where nature 
and the community 
get together to guar- 
antee a good time 


more data on _ Florida, 
California, etc. than ever 
before. 

from fishing, boat- 


ing, gardening, concerts or the like. The bock never 
overlooks the fact that some people must get part- 
time or seasonal jobs to pad out their income and 
it shows where such work is available. 

It covers cities, towns, and farms throughout 
America—from New England south to Florida, west 
to California and north t> the Pacifie Northwest. 
It includes Hawaii, Puerto Rico, etc. Seme people 
spend hundreds of dollars trying to get information 
like this by traveling around the country. Frequently 
they fail—there is just too much of America to 
explore. 

Where to Retire on a Small Income sayes you 
from that danger. Yet it costs only $1. 

To retire young enough to enjoy it, tear out ad, and 
mail with name and address and $1 to 


HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
39 Third Avenue 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


STOP SAYING 
THAT TRAVEL IS 
TOO EXPENSIVE 


Passenger-carrying 
freighters are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you’d spend at a resort, you 
can take a never-to-be-forgotten cruise to Rio and 
Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New 
York or California. Or to the West Indies or along 
the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. In fact, 
trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 


And what accommodations you get: large rooms 

with beds (not bunks), probably a private bath, 

lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 
you speed from port to port. 

Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round 
the world cruise can be yours for as little as $250- 
$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, un- 
erowded voyages to England, France, the Mediter- 
ranean; two or three week vacations up and down 
the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. Name the port 
and the chances are you can find it listed in ‘‘Travel 
Routes Around the World.’’ This is the book that 
names the lines, tells where they go, how much 
they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the 
world swear by it. Travel editors and travel writers 
say ‘“‘To learn how to travel for as little as you'd 
spend at a resort get ‘Travel Routes Around the 
Worlds 7% 

The big 1953-1954 edition is yours for $1, and 
your dollar also brings you this priceless report: 
LANDS IN THE SUN. Where to stay a while 
—even retire—in the West Indies, Mexico. 
Guatemala, and other lands to the south 

where the dollar buys so much more. 

A big $1 worth. Send for your copies of both 
vuides now. Simply tear out ad., print name & ad- 
dress, and mail with $1 bill to 

HARIAN PUBLICATIONS 
39 THIRD AVE. 
GREENLAWN, NEW YORK 
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READER'S CHOICE 


By Alan Summers 


RITIsH Antigua, part way down the chain of islands 
B that extends between Puerto Rico and Trinidad, is 
no flourishing tourist mecca, according to Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways—which is an excellent reason for 
going there! It lives comfortably off its extensive sugar 
plantations and welcomes its relatively few visitors as 
honored guests. 
~A good share of the island’s main roads can be covered 
in a single day, the taxi rate running from $2.50 to $3.00 
an hour. Included in a typical one-day tour will be the 
ruins of Ft. James on the bluffs overlooking St. Johns 
Harbor and the drive through the center of the island, 
visiting the picturesque All Saints and Liberta Villages, 
to beautiful but shallow Falmouth Bay, English Harbour 
and Clarence House. 

Doubling back to the island’s center, the road passes 
along cane fields where, except for three months during 
the year when the central sugar factory is shut down 
for much-needed maintenance, the visitor will see cane 
being cut and trimmed, all by hand, stacked on open 
cane cars and hauled over narrow gauge rails to the fac- 
tory. 

For those who can do their exploring at a more 


From Mill Reef Club, guests overlook sweeping arc of Antigua beach. 


leisurely pace, driving or cycling up and down the 
numerous side roads which lead past Partham, Villikies 
Village, Freetown and Johnson Point Village to some 
of the most beautiful beaches in the Caribbean is highly 
recommended. 

Compared with the better-known islands of the Greater 
Antilles, Antigua is inexpensive. Rates, with meals, at 
the island’s simple yet comfortable hotels run from $4.00 
to $7.50 a day per person. Beaches are plentiful, tennis. 
golf, fishing and bathing are available. Fast air service 
takes the traveler there from New York in thirteen hours, 
with in-transit stops at San Juan Puerto Rico, St. Thomas 


and St. Croix. 4 


TIPS 


for Touring 


By Carol Lane 


Iie eae evel Se cun ey Of Company 


place trees on arterial borders to re- 
duce sun glare, particularly on east- 
west thoroughfares. They have also 
found that trees can serve as effec- 
tive backgrounds for highway signs 
which might not otherwise be seen 
by approaching motorists. Roadside 
tree planting is believed so important 
as an accident prevention measure 
that many road departments are con- 
sidering the idea for their own 
states. One typical state highway de- 


eas MOTORISTS OWe a spe- 
cial vote of thanks to the mod- 
ern-day counterparts of Johnny 
Appleseed. 

Johnny Appleseed and his tree- 
planting proclivities are part and 
parcel of the legends of early Amer- 
ica. Most grade school children can 
readily recite the story of the ro- 
mantic figure who, according to fact 
and folklore, tramped across the 
countryside planting seeds to beau- 
tify the land for succeeding genera- 
tions. 

But few people realize the existence 
of today’s “Johnny Appleseeds” who 
are also planting trees along the na- 
tion’s highways. These real-life fol- 
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lowers of the legendary figure are 
employees of many state highway 
departments throughout the U. S. 
Though they may never be celebrated 
in song and story as their illustrious 
predecessor was, they are perform- 
ing two valuable services for Ameri- 
can motorists. As a result of their 
tree-planting activities, highways are 
being made more scenic and attrac- 
tive for the driving public. Even 
more important, they are eliminating 
many hazards of the highway and 
decreasing automobile accidents. 
Today’s “Johnny Appleseeds” plant 
trees in the center strip of divided 
routes to break the headlight glare 
from approaching cars. They also 


partment already spends $30,000 a 
year on the project. 

These unsung horticulturists of the 
highways are helping to make auto 
travel safer and more scenic. 

The Johnny Appleseed plan gives 
every motorist an extra driving divi- 


dend. 4 


FREIGHTER TRAVEL 


Latest 1953-54 Fall & Wilter Edition, Ford’s Offi- 
cial Freighter Travel Guidebook describes hundreds 
of LOWER COST TRIPS on _ passenger-carrying 
freighters from most U.S. seaports to all parts of 
the world. It shows where they go — how frequently 
they sail — how long voyage takes — describes each 
line’s passenger accommodations — shows fares to 
each port — addresses of steamship lines, etc. 

Used and recommended by steamship lines and 
travel agencies everywhere. 96 pages, fully illus- 
trated. 

For your copy, mail $2 with name and address. 
KENNETH FORD. Publisher, Dept. T. 
2031 Glendon Ave. Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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TRAVEL by the STARS 
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By Frank J. McCarthy 3% eg Ww nw 


Horoscopes Below Are For Month of January 


ARIES March 21 to April 20. By 

nature you are a pioneer. This trait 

enables you to find new and un- 
usual places when you travel. Inasmuch 
as the money zone of your horoscope is 
under the jurisdiction of Venus, symbol 
of art and beauty, you enjoy pleasure 
trips that provide you with attractive and 
luxurious accommodations. Nevertheless, 
you have an excellent sense of eqpnomy. 
This enables you to get full value for 
what you spend. : 


a. 


TAURUS April 21 to May 20. You 

can be set in your ways, but when 

it comes to travel expenses you can 
be quite flexible. Your ideas in this re- 
spect are stimulated by the Planet Mer- 
eury, symbol of speed. You spend cash 
on things that appeal to your quick mental 
responses. It is not easy for you to econ- 
omize when you are on a trip, because 
where purchases are concerned, variety is 
the spice of life to you. 


GEMINI May 21 to June 20. When 

you believe it is necessary to spend 

cash on a lavish scale while you 
travel, there is no uncertainty in your 
mind about the amount #r purpose. Us- 
ually you are consistent regarding any 
plan which pertains to financial security 
but when you are on a journey you seldom 
adhere to a rigid budget. You can save 
when necessary, or you can splurge be- 
cause the money you earn or spend is 
ruled by the Moun, symbol of fluctuating 
conditions. 


Ow CANCER June 21 to July 22. On 
any trip you give first consideration 
to the type and quality you are to 

obtain. It is instinctive with you to spend 
money on things that provide you with 
the best comforts and the most modern 
conveniences. You can be prudent about 
cash when necessary, but you are not con- 
cerned especially about economizing when 
it comes to pampering your own tastes 
since money in your horescope is ruled 
by the Sun, symbol of autocracy. 


LEO July 23 to August 22. Cash 


in the bank means a lot to you... 


Therefore, when you travel, you 
like to budget your money. You know in 
advance what you are going to spend on 
transportation, accommodations and food. 
Most people think you have expensive 
tastes. In point of fact, however, you are 
methodical and practical. You can keep 
track of the funds you earn and spend 
because your financial habits are ruled 
by Mercury, symbol of thought and action. 
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VIRGO August 23 to September 22. 
The fine things of life appeal to 
you when you travel. Inasmuch as 
the zone in your horoscope which rules 
money is typified by Venus, symbol of 
beauty, you like to spend money on travel 
togs and luggage that are attractive and 
well made. When it comes to considering 
how much you can afford on travel, you 


prefer occasional trips to frequent expedi- 
tions. 


LIBRA September 23 to October 
a=== 22. Through sheer imagination you 

can transform the most casual trip 
into a grand tour. When it comes to travel 
expenses you adopt financial methods that 
are unique in concept and remarkable in 
results because the money area in your 
horoscope is ruled by the Planet Pluto, 
symbol of ingenuity. You can convert a 
small amount of cash into a bonanza of 
fun, romance and pleasure. 


SCORPIO October 23 to November 
m 22. The Planet‘ Jupiter, symbol of 

good fortune and benevolence, holds 
sway over your income and expenditures. 
This Planet inclines you to spend money 
on travel that can increase your happiness 
and at the same time bring joy to others. 
You get maximum value for outlay of 
cash on necessities incident to going 
places. Though your saving instincts are 
resourceful, you have a deep-rooted aver- 
sion to limiting yourself to a_ specific 
amount when you go on a trip. 


SAGITTARIUS November 23 to 

December 21. By temperament you 

are an extrovert, enthusiastic, rest-- 
less, spontaneous. Since your Sun Sign 
rules long distance travel, you like nothing 
better than to start off on a journey at 
a moment’s notice. The matter of cost is 
of prime importance because the Planet 
Saturn, syimbol of restraint, dominates the: 
money zone in your horoscope. 


CAPRICORN December 22 to Jan- 
V3 uary 19, Originality enables you to- 

plan a fascinating travel itinerary. 
Your motive for taking any journey can be- 
the desire to combine sightseeing with an 
opportunity to increase your knowledge 
about commerce, industry, science, or one- 
of the professions. In your horoscope the: 
mechanics of financial gain and expendi- 
tures are ruled by the Plant Uranus, sym- 
bol of progress. 


AQUARIUS January 20 to February 
AN 18. It may surprise you to know 

that the money you spend _ for 
travel and other purposes is under the in- 
fluences of the Planet Neptune, symbol of 
psychic perception. Through deliberate or 
involuntary reliance on your psychic facul- 
ties you are able to follow a route that 
reveals to you the essence of enlightened 
truths and universal wisdom. Some of the 
most compensatory trips that you can take- 
are those that provide you with an op-- 
portunity to compare the activities of past 
generations with modern accomplishments.. 


PISCES February 19 to March 20.. 

Courage and pioneering stimulate 

your financial acumen because the 
Planet Mars, symbol of dynamic force,. 
rules the money in your chart. This plane- 
tary action causes you to be impetuous re- 
garding the expenditure of cash for 
enticing trips. You are enthusiastic in the 
pursuit of pleasure, irrespective of dis-. 
tance. The thoughts of adventure appeal 
to you so much that you would go to the: 
ends of the earth for its sake. 


Why wonder 


every night 


what to have for dinner? 


—when it’s so simple to serve something new and exciting every single night for months? 


In her new cookbook, Magic Half Hour Dinners, Anita Abbott has done 


@ Save at least $10 a week if you 
eat in restaurants because you’re 
too tired to prepare an ordinary 
time-consuming dinner after a 
day at the office (and you save 
more if you cook for two). 
Don’t ever again miss a movie or 
TV or a visit to friends because 
dinner would take too long to 


all your planning for months of dinners. Here are dozens of menus, com- 
plete with recipes and shopping list—so many menus, in fact, you can 
serve a different dinner night after night for months and months. 


Anita Abbott has also scrapped every time-consuming recipe in old- 
fashioned cookbooks and tells you only the hundreds of wonderful full- 


course meals you can prepare from start to finish in just 30 minutes. 


Meat, fish, cheese, and casserole dishes, desserts, soups, salads, ete. can 
now be made in just half an hour if you use her reliable advice. You learn 


cook. short cuts, how you can best use canned goods and frozen foods, and 


Add glamour to your meals with 
dishes such as 

Chicken Curry with Currant Rice 
Chinese Fried Rice 

Sour Cream Meat Balls 

Cream of Crabmeat Soup 

Liver Vinaigrette 

Deviled Veal Steak 

Pineapple Turnovers 

Clams with Zucchini 


simple, easy to prepare recipes for other foods. 


Anita Abbott’s menus and shopping lists alone are worth the price of 
Magic Half Hour Dinners. But when you can make the tastiest, home 
cooked, full-course meals in just 30 minutes, you will wonder how you ever 
got along without this book. So when you’re told that Magic Half Hour 
Dinners costs only $1, you know what a small investment this is for years 
of wonderful meals. Money back, too, if you’re not satisfied with the book. 


So order today. On a sheet of paper print name and address, write 
“Send Magic Malf Hour Dinners,’ and mail with $1 to HARIAN 
PUBLICATIONS, 


39 THIRD AVE., GREENLAWN, NEW YORK. 


Ad 


Curacao: Colorful Cruise Call 


Willemstad’s hinged, pontoon bridge, a famed sight, is familiarly called ‘Queen Emma.’ 


TRAVEL MARKET PLALE 


RATES: 35¢ per word. Minimum of 30 words. Advance payment required. Although every reasonable 
precaution is taken to assure reliability of its advertisers, TRAVEL cannot assume responsibility for 
misunderstandings arising from any purchases or sale of any articles or services herein advertised. 


PARIS, VERSAILLES and Fontainebleau, French 
Riviera, Rome, Venice, Capri, Sorrento, Pom- 
peii, Austria, Belgium, Madrid, Seville, Valen- 
cia, Barcelona, San Sebastian, Athens, Israel, 
Mexico, Bali, India, Pakistan, etc. High Qual- 
‘ity Color Slides, Catalog ‘‘T’’ Free, Argo 
Slides, 62 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


16 MM Photographers make your color 
movies spectacular. Add gorgeous original 
professional action and. scenic shots of 
Alaska, Mexico, Alps, Europe, rapids canoe- 
ing. Neil Douglas, famed explorer, Box 664, 
Meriden, Conn. 


IMPORT-EXPORT! Opportunity, profitable, 
world-wide, mail-order business from home, 
without capital, or travel abroad. Established 
World Trader ships instructions for no-risk ex- 
amination. Experience unnecessary. Free de- 
tails, Mellinger, 83C, Los Angeles 24. 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 1888- 
1953. Any issue, one or thousands, maps, 
bound volumes, sets. Collectors—send for 
book ‘‘Coliecting National Geographic Maga- 
zines.”’ Price $2.00. Periodical Service, Box 
465-T, Wilmington, Delaware. 


START VENETIAN Blind Laundry. Profitable 
lifetime business. New Machine. Free book- 
let. H. X. Co. 442 N. Seneca, Wichita 12, 
Kansas. 


EARN MONEY at home with sewing machine 
—typewriter or make beautiful nylon flowers 
for profit! Full, spare time. Write today for 
free details. C. E. Edwards, 3915-T, 12th, 
Des Moines 13, lowa. 


YOUR NAME and address printed on 300 
Deluxe gummed labels for only $1.00. Ideal 
for stationery, envelopes, books etc. Limit of 
printing 4 lines. Samples for stamp. Joel 
Tillberg, Proctor 7, Vermont. 


A2 


GOOD USED books. 50¢-$1. Thousands of 
librarians and bargain-wise book buyers 
regularly receive our famous lists. All fields. 
Just drop us a postcard. Editions, Dept. 50, 
Hempstead, N. Y. 


a 


YOU NEED a Chicago mail address on your 
letter. For business or personal use. Creates 
Prestige. Builds business quick! Your mail, 
parcels, telegrams received and forwarded. 
Like having office or residence here, Perma- 
nent! Confidential. Cost a few cents a month. 
Write Faultless Organization, Dept. T. 667 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


FUNWAY THRU South America and the Carib- 
bean, Peru, $2.65 a day! Bolivia, $2.10. 
Ecuador, $2.10. Cruise Amazon, $1.15 a day. 
32 romantic islands, $4.00 a day! Two ex- 
citingly different pocket guides in one! Mail 
$1.50 to—FunWay Travels, Box 612, San 
Bernardino, California. 


bd 
RAISE ORCHIDS—at home—hbig  profits— 
fascinating. Year ‘round any climate. No 
greenhouse. Instructions, including blooming- 
size orchid plant, sent for no-risk examina- 
tion. Free details. Flowerland, 4622—AY 
Wilshire, Los Angeles 5, 


———————— 


HAVE YOU been to Russia lately? Now you 
may see Famous Places in Moscow. Eight 
35mm color slides including the Kremlin plus 
a commentary by Norman L. Stines, Jr. who 
was able to photograph these buildings when 
in Moscow, only $1.95. Meston’s Travels, 
Inc. 2818 N. Piedras, El Paso, Texas. 


—__—_———————— 


ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, Spain (Granada, Cor- 
doba, Avila, Segovia and its famous mag- 
nificent Castle of Alcazar), Morocco. New 
Releases of Color Slides—exquisite in color 
and composition. Highest Quality Color Slides. 
Write for Catalog ‘“‘TM’’ Free. Argo Slides, 
62 William Street, New York 5, New York. 


———e———_———— 
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URACAO’S outstanding popularity 
C as a travel target is particularly 
underlined this season by the fact 
that the tiny land is a stop-over point 
for a total of 101 cruises during the 
1953-54 winter stretch. 

Well known to international travel- 
ers for its interesting Dutch character 
and its bazaar-like shopping center 
where merchandise from ali corners 
of the world is sold at bargain, free- 
port prices, Curacao lies only 38 
miles off the coast of Venezuela, and 
is the largest and most important of 
the six islands forming the Nether- 
lands West Indies. 

From December through March, 
temperatures average just below 80°, 
going only slightly higher the rest of 
the year, giving an equable, health- 
ful climate. 

A bit of Holland in the Caribbean, 
the island has a hilly range crested 
by 1,230-foot St. Christoffel. Some 
110,000 people, chiefly centered in 
Willemstad and environs, inhabit the 
sunny spot, and although Dutch is the 
official language, English and Spanish 
are heard everywhere. 

Your cruise dues generally permit 
ample time for at least a stroll and a 
foray into Willemstad’s shops. Some 
schedules allow enough leeway for a 
swim at nearby Piscadera Bay, and 
sightseeing spins around the island 
are, of course, readily available. 

You can range afield easily on ex- 
cellent roads and visit such compara- 
tively distant points as Knip Bay and 
Boca Tabla Grotto, as the island is 
only 38 miles long. 

Clean and colorful, cosmopolitan 
Curacao is a captivating cruise call 
many travelers make sure is on the 
agenda of their winter wanderings. ¢ 


ELING ? 


a TOTE-BRUSH 


Brush teeth 3 times a day 
—home or away! Help 
prevent tooth decay... 
refreshes breath. Carry 
toothbrush kit in pocket, 
purse, keep in desk, 
Ideal for travel. Full-size 
folding toothbrush, tube 
of Pepsodent, in plastic 
case (‘‘cigarette-pack”’ 
size). At Dept., 
Drug stores, 
Beauty shops. 


Tote-Brush Inc., Chicago 14 
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BOOK SELECTION 


4 he TRAVELERS seeking warmth 
splendor and an ample portion of 
the exotic tropics, the Caribbean Is- 
lands have always offered an ideal 
retreat. Today, more and more vaca- 
tioners are discovering these islands 
that Columbus first knew, and_ to 
make their sojourn more pleasant, 
more economical and more comfort- 
able, we present. Sydney Clark’s All 
The Best In Fhe Caribbean (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; 351 pages), = 

Readers of TRAVEL need no intro- 
duction to Sydney Clark. As a fre- 
quent contributor and a member of 
the advisory board of the National 
Travel Club, he is known and _ fol- 
lowed as a trusted advisor and 
friendly confidant—and in All The 
Best In The Caribbean, he continues 
his helpful travel counsel. 

He is a traveler by profession and 
if his writing is any indication, he 
loves his work. One of the world’s 
foremost travel writers, he has cir- 
cled the globe many times and has 
written 50-odd travel books and nu- 
merous articles for top magazines. 
He truly has a flair for travel and im- 
parts his enthusiasm in every para- 
graph of his writings. 

Like its predecessors in the All The 
Best series, this book is both practical 
and entertaining—crammed with use- 
ful information. To make your Carib- 
bean journey easier, the author has 
pictured the area as the dial of a 
watch with Cuba as noon and the 
starting point. Each digit on the face 


Caribbean’s ‘Best’ 


Town of St. Georges edges Carenage Bay in Grenada, an off-trail West Indies isle. 


represents a port of call in this fabu- 
lous region and each is visited and 
fully treated. 

Beginning with an overall descrip- 
tion of the Caribbean, including fas- 
cinating historical data, he describes 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
both package trips and independent 
travel; gives pointers on passports 
and customs; advises on types of 
clothing to bring on such a trip; dis- 
cusses airline and_ ship facilities; 
makes suggestions on food, drink, 
health, luggage, mail, tips and tariffs. 
Most of all, however, he tells where 
and how to go and what to see and 
do when you get there. And through 
it all clearly comes Mr. Clark’s fine 
sense of humor and his brilliant 
powers of description. 

Added together, all these points 


make a fascinating travel book—com- 
bining the best features of a practi- 
cal, up-to-the-minute guide and a de- 
lightful personal diary. Whether you 
are contemplating a Caribbean trip 
this year, next year or at some cher- 
ished time in the future, we strongly 
advise you to get a copy of Sydney 
Clark’s All The Best In The Carib- 
bean. You'll find it a treasure-house 
of facts and reading pleasure, 
Special to 
N.T.C. Members 

Members of the National Travel 
Club are certain to enjoy this infor- 
mation-packed book, and by acting 
now can get it at a substantial dis- 
count. Fill in and mail the coupon 
below and prepare yourself for in- 
structive, entertaining reading. Do 


it TODAY. 


SCENIC INNS of AMERICA 
the Guide Book to the Exceptional Resorts in Settings of Natural Beauty 


for VACATIONERS, Tourists 


and ‘‘Arm Chair Travelers’? 
180 FULL COLOR PICTURES 


Fascinating Resorts in Picturesque Holiday 


Land 


eIn 
© By the Lakes @ By the Sea 


the Mountains ¢ In the Valleys 


All Described in Detail 


Also Regional Descriptions: ‘The Country, 
Natural Wonders, Scenic Areas, Sightseeing 


Attractions, Etc., Near Each Inn. 


To plan ahead for vacations, to plan while 
On vacations, and to carry when touring. 


$450 


December 1953 


Sent promptly by mail. 


$750 
Send check or cash. Dept. B oe 


SCENIC INNS OF AMERICA, INC. 
5441 SECOND AVE., DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


National Travel Club 
45 West 57th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me “All the Best in the 
Caribbean” at the special membership 
price of $2.75. 


Remittance is enclosed. 


INamie™a'c.5 7. ones : silvia eliete. ove tene nets 
jeune Bane atonal ota avenstene se feishencvenencteie 
Address\2 os + alew atte Raper oe an 
City cisions tes 2 ol LOM Mane 
State. stouceime aoe és en atonshers : 


Membership Number: ............. 


eoeree esr eeree ee eeeceeeeeoee se eee 


Ted Shane's BRAIN-TWISTERS for TRAVELERS 


ET A FIRM GRIP on your seat, take out a pencil and 
( see how much of a traveler you are. If you get fifteen 
right take the next plane home. You’ve had enough 
traveling. Ten right means you are a seasoned traveler 
but you still have something to learn from barging about 
the world. If you only get five right, enlarge your horizon! 


1. You want to visit the following cities. To what coun- 
tries would you go? 
(a) Burogs, San Sebastian, Cordoba. (b) Exeter, 
~ Rye, Hastings. (c) Hyeres, Caen, Lyons. (d) 
Wichita, San Bernardino, Worcester. (e) Aachen, 
Bremen, Bonn. 


2. Take your pick: 


(a) Bahia is a state of Brazil; (b) a Finnish Steam 
Bath; (c) was head of the Russian Secret Police; 
(d) is Hawaiian swing music. 


3. If you were a newspaper reporter, where would you 


go to find the following people for an interview? cee reese ae 
(a) Ruiz Cortines. (b) Konrad Adenaur. (c) coi Be Ben a ere ae ae 


Prince Borghese. (d) Mike Romanoff. 


4, This ancient festival dates back to the Twelfth Cen- 
tury. It is an assembly of bards and others held an- 


Solution To Brain-Twisters Will Be Found on Page 50 


Horizontal 66 He took the midnight Choo- 


1 Hearty material. choo to Alabam. 


nually in Wales and sometimes in other countries 5 Hardheaded man north of 5 Rant eet hea 
ms ‘6 4 Boston. i 
where Welsh people reside for the cultivation of the PAO t heen Lee Vertical 
national musical and literary interests of the people pes casenc tinag puree for ao ven. lhe) sheet seas 
S on a cruise. wds. face will get awfully red 
of Welsh descent. Name it. 16 And willing to raise Cain! 2 United iionghtess Dee Little 
17 He pronounces his name like Rock 
5. These noble but not nearby places all begin with N. sav are Daneel aye ee pipiens pee Eee 
Teeie a 18 This one has a mechanical 4 To menace the floor 
em. turn of mind. 5 Take a run for Greece 
: 19 If you are planning to ---- 6 Best way to turn 
(a) Natal. (b) Nasik. (c) Nara. (d) Nabua. (e) se this bese Be erince of Italy, a es Johnnies nearly beat 
fs e sure to treda right. 
Nassau. (f) Nicaragua. 20 Formal name for ef eomunent 8 ean fan oer a 
package holder. 9 This bird was a Martin 
6. These are famous waters, oceans even. Here are the Fe ee ee ks ee re TO) Yee Stent) ialpb else ae 
- x here the heck is it? college for actors but it’ t 
words with which they rhyme. 24 me eee this man out from 11 Ebenezer to you! babi 
i x ehind the iron curtain. 12 Dey wished her all de luck i 
(a) Taxi. (b) Jealousy. (c) Romantic. (d) Terrific. 25 What the P.O.W.s lived to do. de world when shies aed 
‘ 26 He careth for her and does Giulio Gatti-Cassazza 
Vik Where is Kofu? this to all her bundles. 13 Generally speaking, he was 
29 In war-time we do everything a P.O.W. 
ede ae ie epee: for this. ously this i 
8. What’s wrong with this statement: He sailed his ship gat Hack" New! Orleane a5 What the Naat soned oles 
We 5 : . | spinster 
frown reicoacioBolniaio ele oacot Paraguay. 34 ad he wanted with his a when abe was rescued by 
A a lass instead of a lad 
F E ‘ 36 Projecting memb b th 25 W ri 
9. Name the state in which the following lakes are lo- ihe jpedestal ude een. : Sone eee ane ae 
87 Won after a love match. 27 The 1 £ i 
cated. 39 Who would think this was in Se A nee ae 
i 3 Bombay, India? 28 That ol ° ’n Nor 
(a) Okeechobee. (b) Pontchartrain. (c) Memphra- 41 The north end of some famous 29 Small chinesuine ae 
magog. (d) Sevier. (e) Warner. London Gardens. took his traveling in 
at Economical bird song. 30 He kept a diary 
J 44 High n the b i -w York ci 
10. What two seas does the Kiel canal connect? ELM Doe ioe eC 32 Sea poe 
46 Eastern Airlines, yet! es wds poms Pr aae 
: : ; s ; >» yet! n wds. 
ll. Is it farther to go from Vienna to Madrid or from ieee a wee ume SS 10s: moby Eatal te ayes omers 
Neco Me ones? 4 vs got dried fruit and sweet town in South Africa 
¢ ba les 3 aes 38 You get this way when you 
d : ; 5 is mother raised ain. take journeys by books. 
12. If you jump into a cab in Paris and say, “Sank-roo BOS) saa man roe eenes pede pee le es 
doe-noo” where will you end up? 53 What “the aioveniontioned in Tae ee in aes 
m.w.n.t. never leaves— 45 Right Reverend Th Eli 
; : ( : ; ae : c ; 1 omas Eliot. 
13. What nearby “old world” spot is having its quaint ete oven pao se roe oe ees 
f pet 2 ght ge is : in long winter evenings 
little ae and different atmosphere” ruined by So eer ergo aaa eS eo ieererely - secoule ie cethet nas 
super mar ets ¢ 60 She went Vai Elizabeth SP sonata eran 
53 Cow’s ending 
Betsy and Bess : 54 Ain’t y aor a 
14, What is one of the cheapest and warmest spots to pet onpisaicehe ani MM these "Norte Japan ore 
5 : + e’s agin it! 55 Adherents 
spend the winter in Europe? 64 Only thing to do when 5 i 
is J s your 56 Big Japanese 
children want to marry for 57 Pacifie and e 
: f ; Ges peaceful, but onl 
15. What is the height of the ski season in Chile and love into the garbage man’s two-thirds irenie : 
a : R q 2 family. (2 wds.) 58 He was disappointed in the 
rgentine ndes? 65 wore air travel has made the Bali girl because she was this. 
wanee river. 61 The lip . 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB INFORMATION 


Revised List 
of Member Hotels 


Affiliated hotels may cancel without notice and such cases are 
beyond the control of the National Travel Club which cannot be 
held responsible. Members must show their cards upon registration. 


OBJECTS: To create and promote interest in 
travel and exploration; to furnish its members 
information on travel and secure concessions 
/for them; to work for the betterment of trans- 
portation facilities; to arouse public interest 
in the conservation of our natural resources, 
the preservation of historic sites, the develop- 
ment of our National Parks and playgrounds, 
and of bur“twaterways, the protection of our 
forests ‘and our wild anifnal and bird life; to 
assist all» movements that make travel safe 
and attractive; and to establish a closer rela- 
tionship between all peoples in order to se- 


cure the cause of international peace. 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. 
Fisher; Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirtland, Carveth 
Wells; 


Transportation: 


y... Merry 


Christmas 


Australia-New Zealand: Harry N. Holmes; 


Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


ADDITIONAL HOTELS 


DELAWARE 
Bede hia cage sare ale eters Motel Afton 
FLORIDA 
Miami Beach ........ The Shoreham 
MAINE 
Bridgtow Giwlseee ct « Victorian House 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston Bn. c ac eieaent Hotel Fensgate 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Randolph 
Mt. Adams Cottages & Restaurant 
B. W. I. 
Grand Cayman Island ..... Turtle Inn 
ITALY 
Florence .... Villa La Massa Candeli 
CANCELLATIONS 
CALIFORNIA 
Cambria! <6. 0 Cambria Pines Lodge 
Palo Alfie. soc\- dem fist as Hotel President 


Seigler Springs .... Seigler Hot Springs 


CANCELLATIONS CONTINUED 
FLORIDA 


Miami Beach ....... Hotel New Yorker 
Sarasota ....... Orange Blossom Hotel 


KANSAS 
Goodland, ......-8-b pee Hotel Watters 


MAINE 


Bridgton .. Christmas Tree Inn & Camps 
Kennebunkport .......... Old Fort Inn 
Poland Spring .. Poland Spring House, 

Mansion House 


Squirrei Island .... . Squirrel Inn 


Winthrop .... Martha. Washington Inn 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Monument Beach ...... Hotel Norcross 
MINNESOTA 
Walker “ssstseraiat coe Forestview Lodge 
OHIO 
Cedar Point) .4.-iGeaes Hotel Breakers 
OREGON 
Gearhart <o sc tesaaeier Hotel Gearhart 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Batesburg —< tensors eke Rutland Hotel 
Charleston. 299%). >< Fort Sumter Hotel 


with GIFT MEMBERSHIPS | in 
THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB 


ONLY $5.00 EACH 


There’s no surer way of extending the cheer of Christmas all through the year than by sending 
NTC gift memberships to every travel enthusiast on your list. 
No gift will be more appreciated for nothing else you could possibly gives does more to make every 
travel mile more enjoyable, more economical and more comfortable. It is a gift that immediately 
marks you as a discriminating person—one who cares enough to give the very best. 

Best of all, you can do all your shopping right from your easy chair—without jostling crowds— 
without the discomfort of winter weather. Just fill out and mail the coupon below. We’ll send a 
charming gift card announcing your thoughtfulness before the holidays. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Enclosed please find $ gift membership in 
the National Travel Club. I understand an attractive gift card 


will be sent in my name before the holidays. 


See ee en ee en ee eee teers sees s eee eee eeeeeeeeees Co bencevesrsseessoesceees 


DONOR’S NAME 
ADDRESS 


Prrervever rrr rir ree See eeeeaeercrerescrasssserees 


STATE 


45 WEST 57th ST. NEW YORK CITY 


Send Gift Membership To: 


Use extra sheet of paper for additional memberships 


December 1953 
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PARIS and LONDON 


By Margaret Gardner 


hee French genius for decorative arts finds its most 
rewarding fulfillment during the holiday season, with 
Paris as a brilliant showcase. Parisians were quick to 
realize the dazzling effect of brightly illuminated, ingeni- 
ously decorated Christmas trees gracing the incom- 
parable setting of the Rue de la Paix, the Grands Boule- 
vards, the Round Pont and the Champs-Elysées, and this 
Anglo-Saxon Nordic custom, so recently adopted by the 
French, is here to stay. Paris, during the month of De- 
cember, is in reality a huge collection of sumptuous win- 
dows and elegant decorations. 

Great as the crowds are which admire these marvels 
of craftsmanship, it is on the Grands Boulevards and the 
Champs-Elysées where the more practical needs of the 
holiday shoppers can be satisfied. Even here there is no 
lack of skill and artistic accomplishment. From shop 
windows flows a mass of color and gay costumes and 
mechanical marvels, and exquisite French dolls in their 
provincial costumes, their eyes shining like stars, and 
Pere Noél is here, there and everywhere to delight the 
hearts and senses of French children. 

The program generally followed by the Parisian on 
Christmas Eve is to attend the theater or the opera or 
the movies, and then go directly to Midnight Mass at one 
of the great temples of worship. Since Notre Dame, the 
Madeleine and Sacre Coeur are the churches preferred, 
it is advisable to inquire about ten days in advance to 
see if a reservation is necessary. Services at Notre Dame 
begin at 10:30 or 11:30 p.m. and it is an unforgettable 
experience to witness the sacred rites in this historic 
thirteenth-century church where many of the kings of 
France were crowned and the royal children baptized, 
where Mary Stuart was pronounced Queen of France 
and Napoleon III was married. 

After Midnight Mass the restaurants begin to over- 
flow. From the beginning of the month the Paris papers 
have been filled with tantalizing ads describing the menus 
and programs offered by restaurants, night clubs and 
smart supper clubs, all of them with warnings to reserve 
a table in advance. More and more popular has become 
the habit of spending the traditional midnight supper in 
a restaurant rather than at one’s home. This custom, an- 
other which received impetus since the end of the war, 
seems in no danger of diminishing. The midnight supper 
is always finished by the traditional biche de Noél, a 
rich tasty cake shaped in the form of a log, topped by 
a creamy icing decorated in a mass of bright colors. On 
Christmas Day, the Parisian usually stays at home. ¢ 
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By Elizabeth Nicholas 


YEAR OR TWO AGO London was. entranced by a re- 
A vival season of Rudolph Valentino films. At a time 
when the outlook, both domestic and global, was bleak, 
Londoners found it a pleasant change to roll in the aisles 
at the spectacle of the great lover doing his stuff as a 
Sheikh. He was, they told themselves, better than the 
Marx Brothers in their hey-day, and far, far better value 
than any current comedian. 

The fascination of ancient films is great and can be 
enhanced, not diminished, by the seriousness with which 
they are discussed in certain circles. Many of them are, 
however, worth reviving on their own merits and not as 
objects of unrestrained merriment, and in this connection 
the New London Film Society does a good job. As a So- 
ciety (seats available to members only, and paid for in 
advance), it can moreover put on its shows on a Sunday 
afternoon (public performances not being permitted any- 
where in England until Sunday evening) and a stranger 
in London may for this reason alone be grateful to it. 
A solitary Sunday afternoon in the capital of the British 
Empire in mid-winter can be an intimidating experience. 

For the season 1953-54, the New London Film Society 
has linked up with the British Film Institute, and the 
subscription of about $7.00 buys a stall seat for each of 
fourteen shows. Pictures range from The Black Piraie 
(Douglas Fairbanks, Sr., and Billie Dove) and Madame 
O’Haru, a new Japanese film, to episodes in the Perils of 
Pauline, and a documentary first shown this year at the 
Edinburgh Festival—W orld Without End, made by Basil 
Wright and Paul Rotha to illustrate the work of UNESCO. 
From this outline it will be seen that the Society shows 
not only old films of lasting interest but also new films 
of unusual merit. The performances are held at the Na- 
tional Film Theatre, on the South Bank site where the 
Main Festival exhibition of 1951 was built, and the Sec- 
retary, 4 St. James’s Place, London, SW1, will be glad 
to make any visitor a member. 

Most people, in their hearts, are homesick when away 
from their family at Christmas time, and to be alone in 
a London hotel is a sad prospect. We earnestly recom- 
mend a country pub as an alternative, a place which culti- 
vates the country house atmosphere, where guests mingle 
and even (rare event in England) talk together, and 
where good food and comfortable beds combine with 
open fires and convivial bar. Such a place is Kathleen 
Batten’s hotel, the Old Plaw Hatch, at Sharpthorne, near 
East Grinstead. A pleasant country house, it is run with 
understanding and good sense. 4 
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UNTING 


A morning hunt in Artemisa, 40 minutes from Havana, bags 48 Bob White quail. 


ENTION Cuba and the average 
IVE evcles conjures up visions of 
Havana and its long familiar land- 
marks and wide range of activity. 
To many sportsmen, however, Cuba 
calls forth a differently patterned pic- 
ture. The initial scene may be Ha- 
vana, but the vista widens to the prov- 
inces and includes sun-drenched 


hunting. 


December 1953 


Shot guns—not rifles—for hunting 
purposes during the open season can 
be included in a visitor’s baggage, 
but you'll need a license to clear the 
cannon through customs. Make, cali- 
ber and number of the gun plus own- 
er’s photograph is all on the license, 
which can pass more than one gun, 
and the document is handed out at 
the Ministry of the Interior for a 


Visitors to Cuba try out hunting in province. 


$7.20 fee. A money order payable to 
the Cuban Tourist Commission and 
sent them at Carcel No. 109, Havana, 
giving the required information will 
get you a license prior to arrival. 
The service is free. 

Hunters have visiting privileges ex- 
tended them in Havana by the Club 
de Cazadores del Cerro at Luyano, 
Havana, if they desire to practice the 
sport of shooting while in the coun- 
try’s capital. 

Moving into the provinces, you'll 
find hunting shapes up as follows. 

Pinar del Rio: For wild pigeons, 
extremely abundant, try Las Martinas 
in the municipal district of Guane, 
and San Diego in the district of Con- 
solacion del Sur. Deer can be hunted 
around Candelaria, Vinales, from La 
Coloma to Davaniguas, and along the 
north coast of the province to Con- 
solacion del Norte. Tree ducks and 
coco ducks are found in flocks along 
the swamps on both north and south 
shores and in Cabo Lagoon. 

Las Villas: Deer and wild fowl are 
plentiful in the countryside near Cien- 
fuegos. Around Trinidad, deer are 
thick in the extensive range of hills, 
as are ducks in the Tajes lagoon. 
Deer and wild pigeon provide hunting 
excitement in the woods by Sancti 
Spiritus. Near Caibarien, the keys 
and other places are rich grounds for 
deer, brown duck, heron, stork and 
even crocodiles. Wild boars roam 
Cayo Romano. 

Camaguey: Near Camaguey City, 
deer, pigeons, quail, guinea fowl, 
etc., are particularly available on the 
north coast. 

Oriente: Santiago’s local tourist 
committee will arrange for hunting 
expeditions with experts, with wild 
fowl, guineas and pigeons the chief 
targets. 4 
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By Will Lane 


Xome Christmas trees never die. Transported bough 

by bough into memory, they keep their youth for- 
ever in photographs. A tree on the lawn, or the whole 
house, is at its best about dusk, between 5:30 and 6:30 
p-m. when there is still light in the sky. Fast film, such 
as Superpan Press, and a ten-second time-exposure can 
work wonders. 

Indoors, film also is cooperative. It can be satisfied 
rapidly with flash or flood bulbs—or slowly with or- 
dinary bridge lamps. No Christmas tree should go un- 
recorded. Film it with a one-minute time-exposure. This 
is sufficient when there are three or four ordinary 100- 
watt lamps in the room. 

Should tree lights be on during the time exposure? 
The answer is yes and no. Keep the tree lights on for 
five seconds only, then switch them off during the rest 
of the exposure. 


Sun Valley Scene demonstrates an effective composition technique. 
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Christmas Trees or Snow and Ice Scenes ‘ 
Can Be Captured Perfectly-By Planning 


With any time scene, take several exposures, dou- 
bling each shot. For example, if a scene should require 
about ten seconds, shoot also at five seconds and twenty 
seconds. With three exposures spaced this way, you 
will be sure to find one perfect negative. If you make 
your tests before Christmas, with time to develop and 
inspect them, you will be all set when the big day comes. 
Because conditions vary, the most accurate guide you 
can possibly have are the test exposures you make your- 
self with your own equipment. 

Color film requires approximately ten times as much 
exposure as fast panchromatic film. When you make 
test exposures, take careful notes in writing, number- 
ing and describing each shot, so when you get it back 
you will know exactly what exposure you used, and can 
use it as a guide for future night scenes. You won't get 
accurate color rendition in ordinary night scenes, but 
don’t let this worry you. It’s the mood of a scene that 
counts. A pinkish or bluish cast that might make a por- 
trait unsatisfactory is,no handicap to an evening street 
scene, and in fact often enhances it. 

Finally, watch for the first snowfall. When a carpet 
of white covers the city, every scene makes a good pic- 
ture. Snow is the photographers friend—it is the most 
photogenic substance you could ask for, by night or 
day. 

Look at Sun Valley Scene. In summer, this particular 
viewpoint would be nothing. But as shown here, with 
the icicles framing the top of the frame, the dark sky 
and the ski-toting girl carefully positioned in the lower 
left corner—it is an intriguing composition. The photo- 
grapher saw the possibilities and he was willing to take 
the time to arrange the people whose small figures add 
so much life. To make the icicles stand out, he darkened 
the sky with a yellow filter. It was worth taking pains. 
Otherwise, a scene that appears dramatic to the eye 
may look tame and trivial when reduced to a photo. 

To convince your camera that what your eye sees is 
beautiful, three things usually have to be included in the 
camera’s viewfinder. These are snappy sunlight, pleas- 
ing composition and correct exposure. Snow scenes are 
best with snappy sunlight. On a cloudy day, a scene may 
look attractive to you, especially if you have imaginative 
vision. But film has no imagination. To it, dull is dull. 
So, for snappy snow scenes, shoot only on sunny days. 
Side-lighting is best, with the sun casting shadows across 
the scene. es 

Pleasing composition is nothing more than a satis- 
fying arrangement of black, white and grey areas. The 
blacks are roofs, doorways, people and shadows. Whites 
are the snow and ice areas. Arrange these in a pleasing 
pattern, and you have mastered composition. Don’t let 
that word scare you, it’s really simple. P 
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The shadow pattern is important. In Sun Valley Scene 
note the play of shadows in the foreground, and the long 
shadow cast by the girl from the sun on the left. If a shad- 
ow is not where you want it, wait and let it move with the 
sun. If a building is not in the right place—don’t attempt 
to move it—move the camera. 

Pay special attention to the foreground. The icicles 
framing the photo do more than any other detail to con- 
vey the feeling of a crisp, winter day. Cover them in the 
photo with your hand or a sheet of paper. Notice any 
difference? Also, try cutting off the shadows at the bot- 
tom. In this way, analyzing other pictures in the same 
manner, you can see for yourself how foreground shadows 
set off a picture and give it depth. 

The exposure ‘for’the scene’ was 1/100 second, F/22, 
with Superpan,Supreme film, a-medium yellow filter. 
Snow scenes require one or two stops less than a normal 
scene. High altitudes also require less exposure. 

Snow is wonderful to have around when making por- 
traits. It is a fine reflector, bouncing light into the 
shadows just as effectively as a tinfoil reflector or even 
a flashbulb on the camera, which also is good for filling 
in facial shadows in closeups. A yellow filter is a must on 
most snow scenes, not only to darken blue sky, but also 
to absorb the excess blue and ultra-violet in the sun’s 
rays. Color film requires no filter. However, the colorless 
ultra-violet absorbing filter is highly desirable. 

I like to use the night-type color film for snow scenes, 
with the regular daylight-conversion filter. For night 
scenes, I just remove-the filter. This is not only a very 
flexible arrangement, but I like the quality of the color 
better than with regular daylight film. 

Side lighting, which is so important in monochrome, is 
not essential with color, because you have the various 
hues to provide a pleasing pattern, and you do not have 
to rely entirely on placement of the shadows. Flat light- 
ing, with the sun behind the camera is the simplest, 
especially for fairly close scenes and portraits. 

In scenic views, color composition calls for color ac- 
cents. A wide expanse of snow can be monotonous—al- 
most monochromatically so. A small figure in red or yel- 
low can add life by contrast against white snow or blue 
sky. One single color accent can supply the magic touch 
to bring a scene to life. This does not mean that two 
accents would be better—it probably wouldn’t. Use one 
bright color accent. Try in different parts of the scene 
until you place it just right. 

Whatever you do, the results will be interesting be- 
cause snow is photogenic, wherever you find it, whether 
in Sun Valley or on Main Street, in a country field, or 
an industrial town. 


Sylvania Flash Bulbs 


Two new flash bulbs for use with color film are the 
Sylvania 25C (amber) and the FP-26B (blue) peanut 
lamps. These make it unnecessary to use filters. The 
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amber-tinted 25C is color corrected for use with indoor 
color film. The color temperature is 3400 K; light out- 
put 14,000 lumen seconds; peak lumens 875,000. The 
time to peak is the standard 20 milliseconds. The blue- 
tinted F'P-26B is for use with focal plane cameras such 
as the Leica, Contax, etc., with outdoor color film. The 
flash has a long peak suitable not only for 35mm cameras, 
but also for any negative size up to and including 2%4 
x 314 inches. The color temperature is 6,000 K; light 
output 7,500 lumen seconds; and peak lumens 325,000. 
This bulb is ideal for use with color portraiture outdoors 
in sunlight. The brighter the sunlight, the more important 
is the use of a fill light such as this new flashbulb, to 
illuminate the shadows. 


Ansco Developing Outfit 


An ideal Christmas gift is the new Ansco 3A Home 
Developing outfit ($14.95 including federal tax). It is 
a complete kit for the beginner in darkroom work. In- 
cluded are the new Ansco daylight-developing tank, and 
a professional-type contact printer. Also included are 
developing trays, film clips, thermometer, Ansco Con- 
vira printing paper, paper developer, film developer, glass 
graduate, etc. There is everything necessary for develop- 
ing film and making contact prints—including Ansco’s 
instruction booklet, Developing and Printing Made Easy. 


Protection for Travelers 


cere 


My ORLD Wloe 


Before you start on any trip, stop in and get a 
TRIPMASTER Accident Policy! Pays from $5000 to 
$50,000 Death & Dismemberment Benefit, plus Medi- 
cal Payments of $500 to $5000. Policies issued im- 
mediately for any period from 3 days to 6 months. 
A $5000/$500 policy for 7 days costs only $2.00! 


Any agent of the American Casualty Company will 
be glad to issue a TRIPMASTER POLICY for you. 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


American Casualty Co. 
RIE IAN IDLING, + PENNSYLVANIA 
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Lines Aft... 
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Highway Slaughter 


Dear Sirs: 

You are to be most highly com- 
mended for your editorial in the 
September issue of TRAVEL which I am 
passing along to Mr. Matt F. Morse, 
President of the Automobile Club of 
Missouri of which I am a member of the 
Board of Governors. It seems that only 
greater penalties will reduce the great 
calamity of loss of lives over weekends 
and holidays. I am sure your article 
being read by your many readers will 
have a most helpful effect to accomplish 
the safety councils’ splendid work and 
vigilance to save lives. 


Herbert H. Droste 
Collinsville, Ill. 


Dear Sirs: 

I’ve been thinking about your editor- 
ial in the September issue and believe 
you have only half the answer. Speeding 
can be identified as the cause of the 
majority of our accidents. But it’s just 
as bad on any day of the week. A 
person killed is just as dead whether 
it is Wednesday or Sunday. If higher 
penalties will slow down the motorist, 
they should be higher, period. 


Robert R. Cochran 
Bartlesville, Okla. 


Dear Sirs: 

I have been a subscriber to TRAVEL 
for many years and I was particularly 
interested in your editorial on traffic 
deaths and accidents. It is an appalling 
situation . . . What an uproar would 
have gone up if our Korean war casu- 
alties had been three times what they 
were! And yet we are quite complacent 
about the highway situation. You say, 
“Despite the clamor of indignation from 
all sides, slaughter on the American 
highways continues to rise disastrous- 
ly.” Just where is this clamor of 
indignation? Why not put the 
finger on and make a little clamor of 
indignation against the real cause of 
these highway accidents? The thing 
that causes the reckless, excessive 
speeding and dangerous _ drivers. 
Liquor, no less... 


David T. Parkinson, D.D.S. 
Wichita, Kan. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS | 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our 
free, illustrated booklet titled To the Author in 
Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we 
have done for hundreds of other writers. All sub- 
jects considered. New authors welcomed. Write 
today for Booklet TL. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif., 6356 Hollywood Blod., Hollywood 28 
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Dear Sirs: 
Approving your 
September issue of TRAVEL on death 
on the highways, I am not so sure that 
more of the same restraining laws that 
we have will do much good. The one 
factor that negates most laws is the 


editorial in the 


human element . + . So long as we 
manufacture and sell powerful ma- 
chines, we must expect tragedy ... Our 
whole outlook is colored by speed. Then 
we try to pass laws to prevent speeding 
. . . The moral implications of auto 
driving have hardly been stressed. Only 
once did I hear a clergyman say that 
anyone taking upon himself the respon- 
sibility of driving over 60 miles an hour 
was transgressing the moral law, that 
should he be the cause of the death of 
a person by virtue of this speed, he was 
as much a murderer as if he took a 
gun and shot his victim. I believe that 
our churches should make an issue of 
reckless driving. I think, too, that the 
day must come when our attention must 
be directed to the auto manufacturers 
and that they be compelled to place a 
governor on the motor . . . But thanks 
for your editorial. Perhaps if efforts like 
yours are made consistently, we may 
yet be heard and a few more lives saved. 

Patrick J. McKenna 

New York, N. Y. 


Magnificent Montana 


Dear Sirs: 

Who said, “Learn to skate in sum- 
mer and to swim in winter”? By the 
same token, I am dreaming of next 
summer’s trip, and can’t get my 
mind on anything but Montana. Eliza- 
beth Harrison’s Magnificent Montana 
[TRAVEL, Sept., 1953] fascinated me. 
... We think reading your magazine is 
almost as much fun as actually taking 
a trip. However, everything we have 
done has come right out of the pages 
of TrAveL—The Smokies, North Caro- 
lina, New Orleans and the Gulf—and 
after Christmas we’re off to Mexico, 
thanks to you! 

Mrs. O. M. Polk 
New Castle, Ind. 


Tax Discrimination 


Dear Sirs: 

I have read with interest your Letter 
From the Publisher, relating to the 
transportation tax, appearing in the 
July, 1953, issue of Travet. I would 
like to point out two features of this 
tax which make it discriminatory. In 
the first place, travelers to Europe and 
South American countries do not have 
to pay the tax. In the second place, 
people going. on cruises have to pay the 
tax on the entire amount of the ticket, 
which means that their food and lodg- 
ing is also taxed. This certainly seems 
to be most unfair. I agree with you that 
this tax was\ a war-time measure, and 
should certainly have been eliminated 
long ago. 


Louise Zurmuehl 
Flushing, N.Y. 


Brain Twister Answers 


l. (a) Spain. (b) England. (c) France. 
(d) U.S. (e) Germany. 2. (a). 3. (a) 
Mexico. (b) Germany. (c) Italy. (d) U.S. 
4, Eisteddfod. 5, (a) South Africa. (b) 
Bombay, India, (c) Japan. (d) Luzon, 
Philippine Islands. (e) West Indies, (f) 
Central America. 6. (a) Black Sea, (b) 
Yellow Sea. (c) Atlantic. (d) Pacific. 7. 
Honshu, the largest island in Japan. 8. 
Neither country has a seacoast. 9. (a) 
Florida. (b) Louisiana. (c) Vermont. (d) 
Utah. (e) Oregon. 10. The North Sea and 
the Baltic Sea. 11. Vienna to Madrid 1,168 
miles. To London only 980 miles. 12. At 
Harry’s New York Bar at 5 Rue Daunou. 
13. Mexico City. 14. Austria. It is warm bes 
cause it’s heated with stoves and prepared 
to receive ski tourists. Best hotels $4.00 a 
day with meals. Smaller guest houses, $2.00: 
a day with meals. 15. July and August. 
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TRAVEL’S PICTURES 


Left to right, top to bottom of page: 7: Jamaica 
Tourist Trade Development Board; Hamilton Wright. 
8: Pan American World Airways. 9: Pinney from Monk- 
meyer Press. 10: Musical Artists; Hamilton Wright. 
11, 12: Hamilton Wright. 13-16: Jamaica Tourist Trade 
Development Board. 17-19: Fritz Henle. 20: Pan Amer@ 
can World Airways. 21: Philip Gendreau, N.Y. 22, 23: 
Pan American World Airways. 24,25. Furness Lines. 
26, 27. Hamilton Wright. 30-32: Author. 34: Grace 
Line. 36: Pan American World Airways; Canadian Na- 
tional Steamship Co. (bottom r.). 37: Hamilton Wright. 
38: Swedish American Line. 39: Trinidad and Tobago 
Tourist Board. 40: Pan American World Airways. 42: 
Netherlands West Indies Tourist Committee. 43: Pan 
American World Airways. 47; Cuban Tourist Commis- 
sion. 48: Union Pacific Railroad. 
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The singing child on this year’s Christmas Seal is a symbol of hope and faith in the 
future .. . and a pledge to the present. 


The hope is the eventual eradication of tuberculosis...the faith is in the proved methods 
of your national, state, and local tuberculosis associations. 


The pledge is your joining with 13,000,000 of your fellow Americans who this year 
will buy and use Christmas Seals. 


please, and join in singing to all humanity, to all the world, 
“Happy Christmas, Little Friend.” 


uy Christmas Se Ss | 


Send your contribution to your tuberculosis association today, sees eae 
: 
: 


: Discover 
> «OLD. MEXICO 
which is always new ! 


Make your vacation a thrilling 
adventure this year in Mexico! 
Discover for yourself the age- 
old and timeless Pyramids 

of the Sun and the Moon; 

the quaint, story-book 

setting of San Miguel 
Allende; the enchantment 

of Xochimilco’'s flower- 
banked waterways; the 

fresh loveliness of the 
countryside near San 

Luis Potosi, the Colonial 
charm of Guadalajara. 

And remember, Mexico 

City is one of the most gay 
and exciting cities in 

the world! There's 

something new at every turn in 


MEXICO 


the Far-Away land near by. 


Cathedral, Guadalajara Floating Gardens Xochimilco EI Salto, Sn. Luis Potosi School, Mexico City 


® 
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. DIRECCION GENERAL DE TURISMO 
y AV. JUAREZ 89 MEXICO, D. F. 
6 ® New York, 630 Fifth Avenue ® San Antonio, 518 W. ppetien 
@ @ Chicago 333 N. Michigan Bivd. @ New Orleans, Whitney Bldg. 
® Los Angeles, 511 W. 6th St. @ Miami, 40 Columbus Arcade 
@ ® Houston, Pan American World Airways Bidg. 
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at-home method (with records) for adults direct from Mexico. This “A 
emonstration record. Mexican Spanish Academy. Sierra Madre 440, 


Learn Spanish.. the Mexican Way! and at the same time know Mexico, Study- 
method approved by Direccion General de Turismo Write tor free booklet and d 
Mexico, D. F Zona 10 MEXICO. 
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